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A Supplement to Dr. Swift’s Works; Being a Collection of Mij> 
cellanies in Profe and Verfe, by the Dean, Dr. Delany, Dr; 
Sheridan, Mrs. ‘fobnfon, and others, his intimate Friends. 
Vol. I1.* with Notes, and an Index by the Editor, 8vo. 6s, 
Payne. 


' ‘The lovers of wit and whim, lie under great obligations toMr, 
Nichols, the ingenious editor of this fupplement, for his inde- 
fatigable endeavours to form a complete edition of the works of 
the celebrated Dean Swift : it is poffible, however, that men 
of fenfe and /tience, may not think themfelves, or the world, un- 
der equal obligations to him, for fuch laudable induftry. Vive 
la bagatelle! was the Dean’s motto, and it isa moral, that, 
both in a phyfical and political fenfe, may have its ufe; but 
matters of ferious concern, and of more important utility, 
are not, therefore, to be held in an inferior light, or turned 
into ridicule, as contemptible.¢ We are led to this reflec« 

tion, 


* This volume fotms the twenty-fifth of the colle€tion in large oftavo. 
Equally complete editions are now alfo printed in fourteen volumes in quarto, 
twenty-feven vols, fmall o€tavo, and in twentyefeven volumes in eighteefs: the 
latter volumes, in any of the fizes, to be had feparately, in order to complete fets. 

t Lord Chefterfield, indeed, tells us, that Dean Swift’s bagatelles are much more 
valuable than other people’s. This may be true, for indeed they do not appear to 
be fo pernicious as thofe of his lordfhip, and yet they are, after all, but bagatel/es. 
Lord Bacon’s remark, cited by our editot, from his traét de Augm. Scient. “ that 
Letters, written by wife men, are, of all the works of man, the beft,” is, in our 
opinion, lefs applicable to the epiftolary correfpondence of Dean Swift, than it 
would be to moft other writers of equal eminence ; for, fetting afide the obvious 
diftintion between wwifdom and wit, his Lordfhip is there {peaking of Fewer -~ 
wifdom, to which Dr. Swift had little or no pretenfions. Indeed, the beft reafon, 
and the only tolerable good one, for preferving a number of trifling articles in. 
ferted in this colle€tion, is that affigned by the editor, viz. “ That it was thought _ 
it would be an agreeable entertainment to the curious, to fee bow a man of 
his great wit and humour could now and then defcend to amufe himfelf with his 
particular friends.” That the Dean himfelf, however, did not look upon thefe 
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tion, from this witty writer’s taking every occafion that 
offers, to depreciate the ftudy of the fciences, and that for no 
other apparent reafon than his own ignorance of them. ‘This 
ignorance, which appeared carly in life to. be invincible, ¢ 
feems to have generated in him a kind of malignity toward 
every thing {cientific ; a humour which he gratified to a great 
degree in his famous voyage to Laputa; but, from whatever 
hand he borrowed the materials for that fatire, the want of 
propriety, in their application, renders their farcafm pointlefs, 
which of courfe falls to the ground te/um imbelle ilu; proving 
that no man fhould attempt to ridicule fa/fé f{eience, who 
is ignorant of the true.§ We are warranted on good 
grounds to infer this to have been the cafe with Dr. Swift: 
of which the following anecdote, recorded by way of note, 
in the prefent publication, is an inftance. 

‘¢ When the Dean was at. Holyhead, waiting for a wind, one 
Weldon, an old feafaring man, fent him a letter, that he had found 
out the longitude, and would convince him of it: to which the 
Dean anfwered, in writing, that, if he had found it out, he muft ap- 
ply to the lords:of the admiralty, of whom perhaps one. might be 
tound who knew fomething of navigation, of which he was totally- 
ignorant; and that he never knew but two projectors, one of whom 
(meaning his own uncle Godwin, fee Vol. XVII. p. 537.) ruined 
himfelf and family, and the other hanged himfelf; and defired him 
to defift, left one or other might happen to him.” 

There feems to be.a cruelty in this cutting joke, which indi 
cates, that the pride of Swift was mortified by an application, re= 
minding him of that ignorance ; of which he affeéted, never- 
thelefs, through vanity, to make a boaft. To treat an old, and, 
therefore, no doubt, an experienced mariner, enquiring after the 
difcovery of thelongitade, as one of thotechimerical projeétors, 
who, proceeding upon falfe and un{cientific principles, merit 
only ridicule and contempt, was a piece of arrogance or ill- 
nature, that we can account for only from the above-men- 


trifics in fo infignificant alizht, but had es high opinion of them as his admirer 
Cnefterfield, 1s plain, if Dr. Deleny was right, in faying, *¢ there are few things 
he [Dr. Switt] ever wrote, that he did not with to be publithed at one time or 
ciner. 

t Witnefs the disgraceful manner in which he obtained his bachelor-of-art’s de- 
gree, on asthird examination, inthe upiverity of Dubling for want of attaining 
the neceffary acquaintanes with a few of the firtt principles of geometry. 

§ It is not for fuperficial wits and dabblers in literature to fit if judgment on 
even pretenders to the arts and /ciences; of which they themfelves have no knows 
Isdge. “Their sidicule, however heightened by the powers of wit and humeur; 
recoils, on refi ction, with double force on themfelves. Nay, even in morals wit 
hath as little to do asin the mathematics. Did the charaéter of the buffoon Ari ffee 
phanes, or that of the fags Ssceat-s, ivffer mottby the theatrical exhibition of the 
latter, by the former, ina fituarion fimilor ty that of beys building caftles im the: 
air, or Sancho Pancha toficd in a blanket ? 
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tioned motive, or from his natural difpofition to jeft and trifle ; 
in the indulgence of which, this extraordinary man often 
facrificed good manners, and fometimes the ties of friendfhip 
and humanity, and even the facred interefts of religion. For 
the honour of the Dean’s moral, as well as literary character, 
this anecdote fhould be fupprefled : for, though it is not ne- 
ceflary, that a divine fhould be a great mathematician, it is cer- 
tainly fcandalous, for a man of academical education, a dig- 
nitary in the church, and a profeffed politician into the bar- 
gain, to be totally ignorant of navigation! We do not believe 
that there is, at this time, to be found either in England or 
Ireland, a church dignitary, fo little acquainted with geogra- 
phy, aftronomy, or even geometry, as to be thus totally ig- 
norant of the theory of navigation. In favour of Swift, 
however, we will for the prefent, allow, that wit, like charity, 
covereth a multitude of fins. We fhall proceed accordingly 
to {pecify the contents of this fecond part of Mr. Nichols’s 

Supplement, in the fame manner as we did the firft. The 

titles of the feveral pieces, contained in it, are as follow. 
The prefent State of Wit, [by Mr. Gay. } 

A modeft Enquiry into the Reafons of the Joy, exprefled by a cer- 
tain Set of People, upon the fpreading of a Report of her Ma- 
jefty’s death, 

The Hiftory and Contents of the ** Tale of a Tub.” 

The Right of Precedence between Phyficians and Civilians en- 
quired into. 

A Defence of Englifh Commodities. 

Modeft Defence of The Lady’s Dreffing-room. 

The Drapier’s Letter to the good People of Ireland, 1744. 


Epiftolary Corre/pondence. 
I. Mr. Gay and Mr. Pope to Dr. Swift. 
Ii. To Mr. Worrall. 
Ill. Lord Bolingbroke to Dr. Swift. 
1V. To John Barber, Efq. — 
V. Mr. Pilkington to Mr. Bowyer. 
VI. Ditto to ditto, 
VII. Ditto to ditto. 
VIII. Ditto to ditto. 
1X. Mr. Faulkner to Mr. Bowyer. _ 
Omiffions and correétions in Vol. XVIII, 
in Vol. XIX. 
in Vol. XX. ; 
Account of the pen-knife with which Mr. Harley was ftabbed, by 
Deane Swift, Efq. 4 ; : 
A Narrative of the feveral Attempts, which the Diflenters of Ire+ 
land have made for the Repeal of the Sacramental Teft, = 
Ppz Poems 
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Poems by Dr. Swift and his Friends, 


Peace and Dunkirk. 

An excellent new Song, being the intended Speech of a famoug 
Orator againft Peace. 

The Glorious Warrior, 

Horace, Book I, Ep. V. Dennis’s Invitation to Steele. 

A further Hue and Cry after Dr. Swift. 

The Widow and her Cat, a Fable. 

When the Cat’s away, the Mice may play, a Fable. 


A Ballad on Ballyfpellin. 


An Anfwer to the Chriftmas-box, in Defence of Dr. Delany, by 
Rupert Baber. 

Verfes by Lord Carteret, on a Window in Dublin-caftle, under two 
Lines of Swift. 

A Friendly Apology for a certain Juftice of Peace, 

A Riddle, on a Shadow in a Glafs, 

A Riddle, on a Candle, To Lady Carteret. 

A well-known Simile parodied. 

Verfes to Francis Bindon, Efq. Written in the Year 1744, by Deane 
Swift, Efq. 

Epitaph for Dr. Swift. 

Verfes to the Memory of Dr. Swift. 


“Occafional Notices of Dr. Swift. 


Epigram on two great Men. 

Biographical Anecdotes of Dr. Swift. 

Dr. Swift’s Remarks on Gibbs’, Pfalms. 
Additions and Correétions to Vols. XXIV. XXV. 
Lift of fpurious Pieces. 

Of the following letter from Lord Bolingbroke, our editor 
informs us, that, though fome fragments of it have been be- 
fore feparately printed, they do not nearly make up the whole, 
which is here preferved entire, from a copy undoubtedly ge- 
nuine. Indeed the Dean, in his anfwer, printed in his works, 
acknowledges the receipt of ‘‘ a travelling letter of feveral 
dates, at feveral ftages, and from different nations, languages, 
and religions,” , 
Aix-la-Chapelle, Aug. 30, 1729, N.S. 
** T took a letter of yours from Pope, and brought it to this place, 
that I might anfwer at leafta part of it. I begin to-day : when [ 
fhall finith I know not; perhaps when I get back to my farm. The 
waters I have been perfuaded to drink, and thofe which my friends 
drink, keep me fuddled or employed all the mornings The after- 
noons are {pent in airings or vifits, and we go to-bed with the 
chicken. 


; Bruffels, Sept. 27, N.S, 

“ I have brought your French* acquaintance thus far on her 
way into her own country, and confiderably better in health than fhe 
wag 


* Lady Bolingbroke. 
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was when fle went to Aix. I begin’to entertain hopes, that the will 
recover fuch a degree of health, as may render old age fupportable. 
Both of us have clofed the tenth luftre, and it is high time to deter- 
mine how.we fhall play the laft act of the farce. Might not my life 
be entitled much more properly a What-d'ye-call-it than a Farce? 
Some comedy, a great deal of tragedy, and the whole inter{perfed 
with fcenes of Harlequin, Scaramouch, and Dr. Baloards, the prototype 
of your hero Oxford. 1 ufed to think fometimes formerly of old age 
and of death ; enough to prepare my mind ; not enough to anticipate 
forrow, to dath the joys mg youth, and to be all my life a dying. I find 
the benefit of this practice now, and fhall find it more as I proceed 
on my journey ; little regret when I look backwards, little appre- 
henfion when | look forwards, You complain grievoufly of your 
fituation in Ireland. I could complain of mine too in England: 
but F will not, nay, I ought not; forI find, by long experience, 
that I can be unfortunate, without being unhappy. I do not ap- 
prove your joining together the Aigure of living, and the pleasure of 
giving, though your old prating friend Montaigne does fomething 
like it in one of his rhapfodies: to tell you my reafons, would be to 
write an eflay, and I fhall hardly have time to write a letter; but, 
if you will come over and live with Pope and me, I will thew you in 
an inftant, why thofe two things fhould not aller de pair, and that 
forced retrenchments on both may be made, without making us even 
uneafy, You know that I am too expenfive, and all mankind knows 
that J haye been cruelly plundered ; and yet I feel in my mind the 
power of defcending, without anxiety, two or three ftages more. In 
fhort, Mr. Dean, if you will come toa certain farm in Middlefex,* 
you fhall find that I can live frugally without growling at the world, 
or being peevith with thofe whom fortune hath appointed to eat my 
bread, inftead af appointing me toeat theirs; and yet I have natu- 
rally as little difpofition to frugality as any man alive. You fay you 
are no philofopher, and I think you are in the right to diflike a word 
which is fo often abufed; but I am fure you like to follow reafon, 
not cuftom (which is fometimes the reafon, and oftener the caprice 
of others, of the mob of the world.) Now, to be fure of doing 
this, you muft wear your philofophical fpectacles as conftantly as 
the Spaniards ufed to wear theirs. You. muft make them part of 
your drefs, and fooner part with your broad-brimmed beaver, your 
wn, fcarf, or even that emblematical veftment your furplice, 
rough this medium you will fee few things to be vexed at, few 


rfons to be angry at. 
Pe Offend, O&. 5. 


“¢ And yet there will frequently be things which we ought to with 
altered, and perfons whom we ought to wifh hanged. Since I am 
likely to wait here for a wind, I thall have leifure to talk with you 
more than you will like perhaps. If that fhould be fo, you will 
never tell it me grofsly ; and my vanity will fecure me againtt taking 


shin, 


* Dawley, near Hounflow-Heath, 


* In 
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*¢ In your letter to Pope, you agree that a regard for fame be- 
comes a man more towards his exit, than at his entrance into life ; 
and yet you confefs, that the longer you live, the more you grow 
indifferent about it. Your fentimentis true and natural ; your rea- 
foning, I am afraid, is not fo wpon this occafion. Prudence will 
make us defire fame, becaufe it gives us many real and great advan- 
tages in all the affairs of life. Fame is the wife man’s means; his 
ends are his own good, and the good of fociety. You poets and ora- 
tors have inverted this order; you propofe fame as the end; and 
good, or at leaft great actions are the means. You go further : 
you teach our felf-love to anticipate the applaufe which we fup- 
pote will be paid by pofterity to our names; and with idle notions 
of immortality you turn other heads befides your own : 1 am afraid 
this may have done fome harm in the world. 

Calats, OF. 9. 

* I go on from this place, whither I am come in hopes of getting 
to fea, which I could not do from the port of Oftend. 

** Fame is an obje& which men purfue fuccefefully by various 
and even contrary courfes. Your dottrine leads them to look on 
this end as eflential, and on the means as indifferent; fo that Fabri- 
cius and Craffis, Cato and Czfar, prefled forward to the fame goal, 
After all, perhaps, it may appear, from a confideration on the de- 
pravity of mankind, that you could do no better, nor keep up virtue 
in the world without calling this paffion, or this direction of felf- 
love, in to your aid. Tacitus has crowded this exeufe for you, ac- 
cording to his manner, into a maxim, conempta fama contimni vir- 
tute.* But how, whether we confider fame as an ufeful inftrument 
in all the occurrences of private and public fife, or whether we con- 
fider it as the caufe of that pleafure which our felf-love is fo fond of, 
methinks our entrance into life, or, to {peak more properly, our 
youth, not our eld age, is the feafon when we ought to defire it moft, 
and therefore when it is moft becoming to defire it with ardour. If 
it is ufeful, it is to be defired moft when we have, or may hope to 
have, a long fcene of action open before us: towards our exit, this 
fcene of aétion is, or fhould be, clofed; and then, methinks, it is 
unbecoming to grow fonder of a thing, which we have no longer 
occafion for, If it is pleafant, the fooner we are in poffeffion of 
fame, the longer we fhall enjoy this pleafure ; when it is acquired 
early in life, it may tickle us on till old age ; but when it is acquired 
late, the fenfation of pleafure will be more faint, and mingled with 
the regret of our not having tafted it fooner. 

From my Farm, O08. 5, 0.8, 

‘“* Tam here; I have feen Pope, and one of my firft enquiries 
was after you. He tells me a thing I am forry to hear: you are 
building, it feems, on a piece of land you have acquired for that 
purpofe, in fome eounty of Ireland.; Though I haye built in a 


* From flighting the opinion of the world, we proceed to a difregard of virtues 
Jn the county of Armagh, the celebrated {pot called Drapier’s Hill. 
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part of the world, + which I prefer very little to that where you have 
been thrown and confined by our ill-fortune and yours, yet I am 
forry you do the fame thing. I have repented a thoufand times of 
my refolution ; and I hope you will repent of yours before it is ex- 
ecuted. Pope tells ine he has a letter of yours, which I have not 
feen yet. 1 thall have that fatisfaction fhortly, and thall be tempted 
to feribble.to you again, which is another good reafon for makin 
this epiitle no longer than it is already. Adieu, therefore, my old 
and worthy friend. May the phyfical evils of life fall as eafily upon 
you as ever they did on any man who lived to be old! and may the 
moral evils which furround us make as little impreffion on you, as 
they ought to make on one who has fuch fuperior fenfe to eftimate 
things by, and fo much virtue to wrap himfelf up in! 

‘* My wife defires not to be forgotten by you; fhe is faithful! 
your fervant, and zealoufly your admirer. She will be here nese | 
and difappointed, not to find you in this ifland at her return ; 
which hope both fhe and | had been made to entertain before I went 
abroad.” 

Of the biographical anecdotes, in addition to the life of Swift, by 
Dr. Hawkefworth, the editor obferves, ** that the papers, whence 
moft of them are extracted, were put into his hands by a friend, 
who had accidentally met with them without knowing by whom 
they were written; bur are certainly the productions of a perfon 
well informed, and probably an intimate of the Dean’s, They 
confift of an interleaved copy of Dr. Hawkefworth’s “* Life of 
Swift,” with numerous corrections and additions in almoft every 
page; and appear to have been written about July, 1765. As the 
facts contained in them are curious, and have every internal mark of 
authenticity to recommend them, the editor would have thought 
himfelf culpable in with-holding from the reader, what, he believes, 
will afford both entertainment and information.” 

It were to be wifhed, that our judicious editor had given 
a leading word or twoto each article of moment, that might 
enable the reader to perufe them to advantage, without 
having the feveral,volumes immediately at hand, which he 
cannot now do. We fhall feleét a few of them, however, 
which may afford fome entertainment, even under that difad- 
vantage. The following, refpeéts the reputation of the 
Dean’s mother, of whom had been fugefted an improper in- 
timacy with Sir William Temple, and is faid to be extracted 
from a private letter from Dean Swift, Efg. to our editor. 

‘* Happy for the reputation of Swift’s mother, it was quite, nay, 
abfolutely, impoffible, fhe could have had any connexion or intrigue 
with Sir William Temple. For, Sir William was conftantly refidenc 
at Bruffels, as appears from his correfpondence with the minifters 
of ftate in England, from September, 1665, until the January after 
Dr. Swift was barn: and Swift’s mother, immediately after her mar- 


* Dawley, in the county of Middlefex. 
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riage, went over to Ireland, where his fifter was born about a year; - 
I fuppofe, or thereabouts, before her brother; and her hufband 
having died a very young man, about the time of the Spring affizes, 
in the year 1667, the was invited to my grandfather, counfellor 
Swift’s houfe in Dublin. And, as I have been told, and believe it 
to be true, flie was then fo young with child, that, properly fpeak- 
ing, fhe was not aware of it; and the Doctof was born at my grand- 
father’s houfe the 30th of November following. How foon after 
the Doétor’s birth bis mother returned to Leicefter, where, I think, 
fhe was born, I cannot exactly fay ; but at Leicefter the fpent the 
remainder of her days, and lived to be an old woman. Her hufband, 
immediately after marriage, purchafed for her a fmall annuity, which, 
together with the prefents fhe frequently received from her hufband’s * 
brothers, and .efpecially from counfellor Swift the eldeft brother, 
made her fo eafy in her circumftances, that fhe told Mifs Swift 
(afterwards Mrs. Whiteway, my wife’s mother, who in her return 
from London to Ireland, in the year 1705 or 6, went to Leicefter 
on purpofe to make her a vifir) fhe was fo eafy in her then circum- 
ftances and way of life, that fhe was perfectly happy and content. 
This account I had from Mrs. Whiteway’s own mouth, who always 
fpoke of her in a very refpeétful manner. Neither was Swift’s 
mother ever out of the Englifh dominions, excepting in Ireland, 
during her whole life.” 

To the account, given ia the former volumes of the cele< 
brated Vaneffa, to whom the Dean’s behaviour was appa- 
rently cruel, and in every light very problematical, the editor 
inftruats us to add the following. 

** Mifs Either Vanhomrigh, and her fifter Mary, were daughters 
of an eminent merchant, who came from Amfterdam, and fettled in 
Dublin, where he died in 703. He was appointed mufter-matter- 
general, and a commiffioner of the revenue, by King William. 
After his death in 1709, Mrs. Vanhomrigh retired into England, 
where fhe faw the beit company, and was vifited by ladies of the firft 
quality. This appears from letters of Dr. Swift, in the journal way, 
to Mrs. Johnfon and Mrs, Dingley. See Feb. 26, and March 1, 
E710-11. 

** Mrs, Vanhomrigh* muft have had a confiderable fortune, to 
enable her to live among people of high rank. She died in Lon- 
don in 1714; and left tome debts unpaid, which did not affeét her 
daughters’ fortunes. But Mifs Efther, who adminiftered to her 
will, was very uneafy, left the fhould be obliged to pay all her mo- 
ther’s debts when the year was out: and fhe wrote to the Dean upon 
that head. He anfwesed her, * You can only pay what you receive. 
You are anfwerable for no more ;’ and then defires her, if the 
wants money, to goto Mr. Barber or Ben Tooke, which fhe pleafes, 
and to let them know,’ that he will ftand bound for any fums fhe 


* By a letter of Mr. Prior, dated Paris, Aug. 5, 1713, this lady appears to 
have had an extravagant fon: “¢ Vanhomrigh has run terribly here in debt ; and, 
being in durance, bas fent te his mother wpon pecuniary concerns.” 
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It appears, from thefe two lines in the poem of Cadenus 
and Vanefla, that the had a confiderable fortune : 


Five thoufand guineas in her purfe, 
The Doétor might have fancy’d worfe. 


‘* And yet he refufed the generous offers the made of her love, 
though fhe was young, beautiful, and rich: 


** Cadenus many things had writ ; 
Vaneffa much efteem’d his wit, 
And call’d for his Pca works, 
Mean time the * Boy in fecret lurks. 
And, while the book was in his hand, 
The Urchin from his private ftand 
Took aim ; and fhot with ail his ftrength 
A dart of fuch prodigious length, 
It pierc’d the feeble volume through ; 
And deep transfix’d her bofom too. 
Some lines, more moving than the reft, 
Stuck to the point that pierc’d her breaft, 
And, borne direétly to the heart, 
With pains uaknown increas’d her fmart. 
Vaneffa, not in years a fcore, 
Dreams of a gown of forty-four: 
Imaginary charms can fin 
In eyes, with reading, almoft blind, 
Cadenus now no more appears 
Declin’d in health, advanc’d in years. 
She fancies mufic in his tongue ; 
Nor further looks, but thinks him young. 
Cadenus, common forms apart, 
In every fenfe had kept his heart ;-- 
Had figh’d and languith’d, vow’d and writ, 
For pattime, or to thew his wit. 
But books, and time, and {tate affairs, 
Had fpoil’d his fafhionable airs. 
He now could praife, efteem, approve, 
But underftood not what was love. 
His conduct might have made him ftyl’d 
A father, and the nymph his child. 
That innocent delight he took 
To fee the virgin mind her book, 
Was but the mafter’s fecret joy, 
In fchool to hear the fineft boy. 
Her knowledge with her fancy grew 
She hourly prefs’d for fomething new, &c. 


* On April 15, 1712, Dr. Swift from Windfor Caftle writes te 
her, of his loffes at ombre with the Duke and Duchefs of Shrewf- 


¢ Cupid. 
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bury. He bids her adieu, till they meet over a pot of coffee; which 
it feems, by other letters, they were fond of: be thought it good 
for raifing the fpirits: and valued himfelf much upon the making 
of it, for he never fuffered it to be made in his own houfe out of his 
prefence. By herletter from London, Sept. 1712, it appears fhe 
‘ admired him much, and {peaks with great jealoufy. of Mifs Hill, 
fifter of General Hill, and afterwards Lady Matham. In the year 
following fhe declared her paffion openly to him, ‘ Oh! what would 
I give to know how you do!—But I muft confine my thoughts, 
or at leaft {top from talking of them to you, or you will chide me, 
which will ftill add to my uneafinets. [am impatient to the laft 
degree, to hear how you are. I hope I thall foon have you here.’ 

“© In the year 1714, atter her mother’s death, fhe went to Dub- 
lin, and wrires thus to him: * You once had a maxim, which was, to 
aét what was right, and not mind what the world would fay. I wifh 
you would keep to it now. Pray, what can be wrong, in feeing and 
advifing an unhappy young woman ? I cannot imagine, You can- 
not but know, that your frowns make my life infupportable. You 
have taught me to diftinguifh, and then you leave me miferable. 
Now all I beg is, that you will for once counterfeit (fince you can- 
not otherwife) that indulgent friend you once were, till 1 get the 
better of thefe difficulties.” 

‘¢ Again fhe writes about the fame time: * You bid me be eafy, 
and you would fee me as often as youcan. You had better have 
faid, as often as you could get the better of your inclinations fo 
much, or as often as you remembered there was fuch a one in the 
world. If you continue to treat me as you do, you will not be 
made eafy be me long. It is impoffible to defcribe what I have fuf- 
fered fince I faw you laft. Iam fure I could have bore the rack 
much better thamthofe killing, killing words of yours. Sometimes 
1 have refolved to die without feeing you more; but thofe refolves, 
to your misfortune, did not laft long; for there is fomething in 
human nature that promprs one fo to find relief in this world, I 
mufi give way to it; and beg you would fee me, and {peak kindly 
rome; for I am fure, you would not condemn any one to fuffer 
what I have done, could you but know it. The reafon I write to 
you is, becaufe I cannot teil it to you, fhould I fee you. For when 
I begin to complain, then you are angry ; and there is fomething in 
your looks fo awtal, that ic ftrikes me dumb. Oh! that you may 
have fo much regard for me left, that this complaint may touch your 
foul with pity! I fay as little as ever I can. Did you but know 
what I thought, I am fure, it would move you to forgive me 5 and 
believe, I cannot help telling you this and live.’ 

‘* He writes from Philips-'Town, in the King’s County, Nov. 5, 
1714, in very difcouraging terms: ‘ I have rode a tedious journey 
to-day, and can fay no more: nor fhall you know where I am till I 

— and then I will fee you. A fig for your letters and meffages ! 
-Adieu.” 

We mean to take notice of fome other articles of this col- 

le&tion in our next, 
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The Dramatic Works of Philip Maffinger, complete, in four Vo~ 
lumes. ' Revifed and correéied, with Notes Critical and Expla+ 
natory. By ‘Fohn Monck Mafon. Efq. To which are added, 
Remarks and Obfervations of various Authors; Critical Re- 
Jieétions on the old Englifh Dramatic Writers ; and a fhort 
Effay on the Life and Writings of Maffinger, inferibed to Dr. 
S. ‘Fobnfon, 8vo. 4 vols, 11. 1s. boards, T. Davies, 


The chara&ters of /choliaf? and editor are fo habitually con- 
nected, that we naturally concluded, on the perufal of the 
title-page of this publication, that John Monck Mafon, Efq. 
muft be one of the venerable fraternity of critics. Not hav- 
ing heard, however, of any of his own writings, we were 
totally at a lofs to conceive what might be his abilities to judge 
of the works of others, or what title he might have to the 
privilege conferred by the poet : 

Let thofe {peak freely who have written well, 
And judge of others who themfelves excel. 

On dipping into the preface, we became, indeed, prefently 
acquainted with the nature and extent of Mr. Mafon’s pre~ 
tenfions, 

‘* The dramatic produdtions of the age of Shake/peare have long 
afforded me a favourite amufement ; charmed with the fublime con- 
ceptions, the natural fentiments, the poetical diction, and the flow- 
ing numbers of the writers of that period, nay, even with the romantic 
incidents of their ancient flories, they appear to me more amufing , and 
more natural, than the concealed princes, diftraéted mothers, and criti- 
cal difcoveries, which in general form the uninterefting plots of our 
modern tragedies, (I perufe them repeatedly with undiminifhed fa- 
tisfaction ;) yet, notwith{tanding my partiality for this kind of read- 
ing, and fome pains I had taken to gratify it, I never heard of Ma/- 
finger till about two years ago, when a friend of mine, whoknew my 
inclination, fent me a copy of his works, from whence I received 
that high degree of pleafure, which they cannot fail to give to every 
reader of tafte and feeling. 

** It is ftrange, that a writer of fuch evident excellence fhould be 
fo little known; and remain for a century in a ftate of obfcurity, 
from which even a modern edition of his works has failed to re- 
deem him ; but that edition, it muft be confefled, did not merit a 
very favourable reception from the public; the editor, who feems 
to have poffefied but a fmall thare either of judgment or attention, 
having retained in the text a number of blunders which appear at 
firft fight, and the amendments in many places, are as obvious as the 
errors —Had it required much labour to inveftigate either, the tatk of 

ublifhing the prefent edition would never have fallen to my lot ; 

t, having contraéted a habit of reétifyiny in the margin the mi- 
flakes that I difcover in any book before me, thefe emendations of 
Maffinger were made as I read him, and intended for my private fa- 
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Bi tisfaction only ; thay happened, however, to be feen accidentally by 
ih two of my friends, who exprefled rheir approbation of them in very 
i i flattering terms, and joined in requefting that I would fuffer them 
to be printed :—I had not in truth the vanity to fuppofe, that cor- 
a i rections made in this curfory manner could be worthy of the prefs, 
Gi but in deference to their judgment I gave them to the public.” 
We cannot help thinking it a great misfortune for many 
af an honeft gentleman, to have friends fo partial as to become 
flatterers to his vanity on thefe occafions. Self-love is fo 
ready to kindle even at the flighteft breath of applaufe, that 
we fee Mr. Mafon’s inftantly took fire at the accidental puff 
(F of the approbation of twe only, barely the number of wit- 
4 neffes neceffary to conviét a culprit of a capital crime. An 
1 ual portion of felf-knowledge, would have induced him to 
| fubmit his emendations, as he calls them, to a few more of his 
friends, before he committed them to the prefs. Or, if he 
had fubmitted them to two of his enemies, it might have been 
full as well, or better, both for his two friends’ reputation and 
his own: for Mr. Mafon was perfeétly right in nct having 
the vanity to fuppofe his correé#ions worthy of the prefs, and 
has been moft egregioufly mifled by the judgment of his faid 
couple of approving friends. It would be a fomewhat-fur- 
-prifing proof of the force of his judgment, as well as the fer- 
, tility of his imagination, that he fhoyld be able to criticife 
; -thus, currente calamo, on an author, his acquaintance with 
whom commenced no longer than two years ago ; except, in- 
deed, we are to look upon fuch ability as the effeé&t of the 
habit, which he had contraéted, of re(fifying the miffakes of 
writers, in the margin of all the books that came before him. 
This would certainly be a mafterly habit, and Mr, Mafona 
magnus Apollo, if really poffeffed of it. But we have had 
frequent occafion, in the courfe of our acquaintance with 
books, to perufe the marginal notes of fuch curfory critics, 
and we muft frankly own, that they have more frequently 
betrayed the miftakes of the reader than thoie of the writer. 
| We fhall not enter into a difcuffion of the comparative 
merit of the prefent edition, or call in queftion the editor’s 
encomiums on his author; they are fuch as are admitted by 
moft perfons of true tafte and found judgment, or would elfe 
have little weight of authority, as coming from Mr, Mafon, 
efpecially if his judgment, concerning our old Englifh dra- 
matifts, be itfelf judged of by his affertions refpeéting the 
new. Speaking of the dition of our modern tragedies, he im- 
putes its turgidity and inflation to an imitation of the French, 
‘* This imitation,” fays be, ‘* is fo glaring, that they have loft 
the appearance of original compofitions, and are written in the,tone 
and 
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, and féttered file of tranflation, not in that free and wigorons lan- 
guage, in which thofe who poffefs any {park of poetic fire, expreis 
their native, genuine conceptions. ere may be, perhaps, a few 
of thefe pieces that do not juftly fall under this general cenfure ; 
and there is one I mutt particularly except from it, I mean the tra- 
gedy of Braganza, in which we find a richnefs of poetical diétion, 
and that harmony of numbers, which we look for in vain in the 
other productions of the time. I will venture to affert, that if the 
true dramatic melody fhall be revived in our days, it will owe its re- 
vival to the author of Braganza, and the public voice will confirm 
this Pam Pe whenever the Law of Lombardy fhall find its way to 
the ftage.” 

Now, fince the above bold predi&tion, the Law of Lom- 
dardy hath found its way to the ftage, and hath alfo found its 
way from it again; proving our editor a falfe prophet. It 
is really laughable to obferve, with what dignity and felf-faf- 
ficiency John Monk Mafon, efg. (whom we never heard of 
before, nor defire to hear of again) ereéts himfelf into an Ari- 
ftarchus, and talks of himfelf as an editor, in the ftile of a 
Theobald, a Warburton, a Johnfon, or a Steevens. 

** Thaveadmitted,” fayshe, ** into the text all myown amendments, im 
order that thofe who, purfuing Dr. Johnfon’s advice in his excellent 
preface toShakefpeare, may wih on the firft perufal of thefe plays, to 

ive free {cope to their fancy and their feelings, and without turn- 
ing afide to verbal criticifm, may read them in that which appears 
to me the moft perfect ftate ; but, for the fatisfaction of more criti- 
cal readers, or of the fame readers on a fecond perufal, I have di- 
rected that the words rejected by me fhould be inferted in the mar- 

in. 
ae Where any doubts can arife concerning the juftnefs of a cor- 
reétion, I have affigned the reafon for it; but where they deviate but 
little from the text, and the propriety of them is fo evident, that 
it muft be acknowledged the moment they are fuggefted, I have 
not infulted the underftandings of the readers by enlarging upon 
them. 

‘¢ There is another confiderable improvement in this edition, for 
which I expeét no degree of credit, though it tends as materially to 
the explanation of the author as more confpicuous emendations ; I 
mean the reformation of the pointing, which in the former edition 
is extremely faulty: but the merit of this edition, in that refpect, 
can only be known by comparing it with the others, and if any rea- 
der take that trouble, he has more curiofity than I fhould have 


in his place. I have not, however, attended to trifling errors, of . 


rectified the falfe pointing, unlefs where it effentially affected the 
fenfe. 

‘¢ I have continued in this edition the effay on our old dramati¢e 
writers, becaufe it is very well written; and a fhort account of 
Maffinger’s life, is undertaken by one who, I doubt not, will execute 
that taik with care and fidelity ; no obfervations of the former edi- 
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tor’s are omitted, that could either contribute to the information of 
the readers, or to his own reputation ; but where his remarks were 
undoubredly erroneous, I have not inferted them, merely to enjoy 
the triumph of refuting him. Thofe who delight in long annota- 
tions, and comparifons with paflages apparently fimilar in other wri- 
ters, will be much diffatisfied with this editien, in which they will 
find but a few fhort notes, and thofe merely explanatory ; but to 
gratify their inclinations, I could have made that a labour, which 
was meant for an amufement; which would indeed have been con 
trary to my own judgment, who have always confidered an unne- 
ceflary note, as an offenfive interruption, and have never received 
any real fatisfaétion from comparative quotations ; I have theréfore 
ftruck out many fuch, that I found in the former edition, where the 
editor, mifled by a fingle word, has likened paffages that were not 
like at ail. 

‘* Tt was not originally my intention to give any name to this edi- 
tion ; bur it is fuggefted to me that an anonymous publication would 
not anfwer the purpofe of refcuing this ancient bard from oblivion ; 
and that a name, though unknown in the literary world, would con- 
tribute to attract the curiofity of the public: on this confideration, 
I have ventured to enter the lifts as a candidate for inferior fame, as 
Dr. Johnfon writes it, and without any fanguine expectations of ap- 
plaufe: yet I flatter myfelf, that this edition of Maffinger will bé 
found more correct, (and correctnefs is the only merit it pretends 
to) than the beft of thofe which have as yet been publifhed of any 
other ancient dramatic writer, : 

* To Edward Tighe, Efq. by whofe perfuafion it was publifhied, 
this edition is dedicated by his moft fincere friend and humbte fer- 
vant, 5. Monck Mafon.” 

Poor Edward Tighe, Efq.! To what a labour of love 
hath thy friendfhip doomed thee! We hope thy back is able 
to bear the weight of that indignity, to which thou art en- 
titled, as being acceffary to the publication of this amended 
and correc edition of Mafhinger, We muft not. difmifs this 
work, however, without taking notice of an appendage, 
which deferves to have accompanied the labours of a much 
better fcholiaft ; this is the life of Maftinger, undertaken by 
a namelefs biographer, whom Mr. Mafon condefcends gra- 
cioufly to doubt not of his executing the tafk with care and 
fidelity. . The truth is, that this narrative of Maffingtr’s life, 
be it undertaken or executed by whom it will, does more honour 
to Maflinger, than do all the emendations and corrections of 
Mr. Mafon. As a compliment due both to the biographer 
and our readers, we fhall make room for a quotation or two, 
equally to the credit of the poet, as a dramatift, and his life- 
writer, as a ftage-hiftorian and critic. After relating the 
few generally-known particulars, refpeéting the poet’s fami- 
jy, and education, our biographer proceeds thus, 

, ‘¢ Maflinger 
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. % Maflinger flayed at the univerfity of Oxford three.or four years, 
and then it feems he fet out for London, as if impatient to improve 
himfelf in the converfation of the eminent wits and poets in that 
metropolis : and now commenced the zra of his misfortunes, as well 
as’‘his fame. 1 can figd no trace of the precife time when he began 
to.write for the flage: The Oxford Hiftorian, I have fo often 
quoted, fays, indeed, that after throwing bimfelf out in fhort effays, 
he ventured to try his abilities in the writing of plays: but what 
thefe eflays were, whether interlude, mafque, fong, or any other en- 
tertainment of the flage, we are left to conjecture. The Virgin Mar- 
tyr was, I believe, one of. our author’s firft pieces, which he wrote 
in conjunction with Decker, and is far inferior to any of his other 
productions. The plot.and machinery are very extravagant; and 
the play is difgraced by vulgar dialogue and vile obfcenity, faults 
which cannot, fairly be laid to Maflinger’s charge, who, though oc- 
cafionally licentious, is never fo offenfive and difgufting. 

*¢ Wood and Langbaine agree, that Maflinger’s dramatic pieces 
were approved; but whatever might be their fuccefs, he foon ex- 
perienced the unhappy confequences of difobliging his patron the 
Earl of Pembroke. This nobleman’s character is drawn at large 
by the copious and eloquent pen of Lord Clarendon; who ftyles 
him one of the worthieft and beit beloved men of the age in which 
he lived. ‘ He wasa man,’ fays the noble hiftorian, ‘ who con- 
verfed with perfons of the moft pregnant parts and underftanding ; 
and to fuch, who needed fupport or encouragement, if fairly recom- 
mended, he was very liberal.’ How comes it to pafs, that Maffinger, 
who was born in the family of Herbert, and bred at the univerfity 
of Oxford, at the expence of this amiable man, fhould be fo totally 
neglected, as it appears from himfelf that he really was ? 

** Itis moft probable, that our author’s acting in oppofition to the 
intention of his patron, and leaving the univerfity without his per- 
miffion, was the leading caufe of that low dependence and ftraitnefs 
of circumftances, which he laments fo paifionately in almoft all his 
applications to the great. men, whofe patronage he feems rather to 
have implored than folicited. 

** It muft hurt.a generous mind to read the almoft fervile fuppli- 
cations and humiliating acknowledgmen's with which moft of his de- 
dications abound. In. the epittle dedicatory of his excellent tra- 
gray whe Duke of Milan, he ‘ intreats Lady Catherine Stanhope to 

uffer the examples of more knowing and experienced writers to 
plead his pardon for addrefling his play to her, the rather, as his 
misfortunes have left him no other courfe to . He frankly 
acquaints Sir Robert Wifeman,* ‘that he had but faintly fubfifted, 
if he had not often tafted of his bounty.’ The like acknowledge- 
ment of munhificent favour he makes to Sir Francis Foalianby,+ and 
Sir Thomas Bland. | In fhort, the fame language, though fomewhat 
varied, runs through the greateft part of his.addreffes to his. patrons. 


* Dedication of the Great Duke of Florence. 
4 Dedication of the Maid of Honour. 
2 The 
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The querulous and petitionary ftyle is peculiar to Maflinger above 
alt other writers. 

‘* When weread the complimentary epiftles of this author’s co- 
remporaries, many of whom were diftinguifhed for wit and learning, 
and fome of them perfons of fuperior rank, abounding with the 
fulleft approbation of his merit, and extolling the force and gran- 
deur of his genius, we are at a lofs to acceunt for fuch a man’s un- 
happy condition and dependent fituation. ; 

** What the profits were which accrued to him from the repre- 
fentation of his plays, cannot now be afcertained; that the drama- 
tic poets were entitled to one third-night’s profits in the days of 
Elizabeth and James the Firft,* I believe is not generally known, 
bur can be authenticated from a prologue of Decker to one of his 

ayst 
“ « It is not praife is fought for now, but pence, 

Though drop’d from greaty apron’d audience ; 

Clap’d may he be with thunder, that plucks bays 
With fuch fout hands, and with fquint eyes does gaze 
On Pallas’ fhieid, not caring though he gains 

A cram’d third night, what filth drops from his brains. 

** But we know hew precarious the benefit nights of authors 
often are, even in this liberal age; for by a ftrange perverfenefs ot 
fortune, we fee the boxes lefs Tonsentell when an author’s pains 
and merit ought to be rewarded, than at other times. 

‘* Towards the beginning of the laft century the tafte for plays 
became fo univerfal, that the number of theatres, as Mr. Steevens 
affures me from the MSS. of Rymer the hiftoriographer, amounted 
to no lefs than twenty-three.{ 


® The progrefs of liberality is flow ; though after the Reftoration, fome plays 
were a¢ted twenty or thirty nights without interruption, and particularly Dry- 
den’s Sir Martin Marr-All; yet the poets could not obtain more than the profits of 
one night, till the latter end of the laft century, when, upon the great fuccefe of 
a play of Southern, I believe it was Orooncko, the author obtained the favour of 
two nights: but, im juftice to the actors, I muft obferve, that before the enlarging 
the number of benefits in favour of authors, the latter received the whole money 
takeo on their benefit might witbout any deduction for charges ; Downes, in his 
Rofcius Anglicanus, acquaints us, that Shadwell received for his third night of 
the Squire of Alfatia, t30l; which, fays Downes, was the greateft receipt they 
ever had at that houfe (Drury-Lane) in fingle prices. A few years after Oroo- 
noko was acted, Rowe, by the fuccefs of one of his tragedies, had the honour to 
ancrea(e the poets nights to the numberof three; fince that time the liberality of 
feveral managers has frequently gone farther than the ftated rule, by giving four, 
and, I believe, fometimes five nights to very fuccefsful plays. 

+ If this be not a good play the devil’s in it. 

} Before the act which limited the number of Theatres in 1736, we had in 
London no lefs than fix reguiar theatres—The playhoufes of Drusy-Lane, Co- 
vent-Garden, Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields, the King’s Theatre, the little Tneatre in the 
Haymarket, and Goodman's Fields, were all open at one time and exhibited plays, 
operas, &c. befides a playhoufe in James Street, called the Slaughter Houfe, and 
another in Villiers Street, York Buildings; there wasa third at Windmill Hil}, 
and another at May Fair; and in many of the great taverns of this metropolis, 
patticularly the Devil Tavera, Temple Bar, plays were occafionally aéted.. 
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‘* So many rival theatres muft have confiderably diminifhed the’ 
profits of them all And though fome of them, fuch as the Black, 
Friars, the Globe, the Phoenix, the playhoufe in Salifbury Court, 
and the Cock Pit, were more efteemed and frequented by the beter, 
fort.of people than the others ; yet from the {malloefs of the price. 
paid for the bett feat, which was half a crown, we cannot fuppofe, 
that the fum total taken at one of thefe theatres, upon an average, 
amounted to more than about 25 or 301.* ; 

‘* From this eftimation we may fairly conclude, that it was im- 
poilible for Matfinger to acquire a competent income from the repre- 
{entation of his plays. What prefents his dedications produced we 
cannot eafily conjecture; but from the precarious circumftances of 
the poet, it is reafonable to fuppofe that they were rather fcanty, than 
geverous. Nor could the printer afford a large fum for the copy of a 
piay confifting of ten fheets, which he fold at the price of fix-pence. 
1 his information I learn rrom fome lines of W. B. to Maflinger, on 
his Bondman. ' 

‘+ Tis granted for your twelve pence you did fir, 
And fee and hear, and wxderfiood not yer 5+ 

The author in a Chrittian pity, takes 

Care of your good, and prints it for your fakes, 
That fych as will but venture fix-pence more, 
May know whar they but faw and heard before. 

‘¢ Lam inclined to believe, ¢ that Shakefpeare, asa fharing a¢tor, 
gained more money than any of his brother poets did by the profits 
of their plays.” i ‘ 

After giving feveral anecdotes of Maffinger, and his bro- 
ther play-wrights, our fenfible biographer proceeds to give » 
the following general criticifms on his genius and writings ; 
pointing out the more ftriking peculiarities, which diftinguith 
this writer from his contemporaries. 

‘¢ The plots of Maflmger, like thofe of our old dramatifts, are 
borrowed trom furprizing tales, and flrange adventures, trom wild 
romances and entertaining novels, or from old chron:cles and welt- 
known: hiftagy. In the conducting of his table, he is coniiftently 
and invariably attentive. 


* From the Diary of Edward Allen, 2 celebrated aGtor, who founded a college 
at Dulwich, in the reign.of King James I. we find that the whole amount of 
money taken at the aéting of a play at his own theatre, called The Fortune, was 
no more than 3), and a few fhillings; the Diary tays, indeed, that the-audience 
was very flender, 

+ This feems to be a much valued compliment which was frequently paid to 
our old dramatic authors. Beaumont tells B. Jonfon in tome verses in praife of 
his Cataline, that he was fo deep in fenfe, be would nor be underftood in three ages 
ae unhappy panegyrick for a dramatic writer, whofe work fault muft be ob- 

curity. 

t Dr. Percy, in an Appendix to the firft volume of his Relicks of Ancirat 
Poetry, quotes, from Green’s Great's Worth of Wit, a paflage, which will tend 
to confirm what I have conje€tured of Shakefpeare’s fhare as an actor. A player 
is introduced in this pamphlet of Green, bvafting that his-fhare in ftoge apparel 
would not be fold for two hundred pounds. 
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*¢ It is not his cuftom, in imitation of Beaumont and Fletcher, to 
write two or three aéts of a play with uncommon energy, and after 
exciting expectation, and promifing delight, to difappoint the rea- 
der, by unpardonable neglect, or an utter defertion of the fable. I 
will not pretend to fay, that thefe valuable authors are always and 
equally deficient in working up the cataftrophes of their plays; but 
I will appeal to their moft partial readers, if they are not often 
fhamefully forgetful and indolent, where the union of genius and 
judgment is moft required.* 

** In Maffinger, nature and art are fo happily connected, that the 

one never feems to counteract the other, and in whatever rank he 
may be placed by the criticks, yet this praife cannot be refufed 
him, that his genius operates equally in every part of his compofi- 
tion; for the powers of his mind are impartially diffufed through 
his whole performance ; no part is purpofely degraded to infipidity, 
to make another more fplendid and magnificent ; one aét of a play 
is not impoverifhed to enrich another. All the members of the 
piece are cultivated and difpofed as plot, fituation, and character re- 
quire. 
a? The editor very juftly obferves, that Maffinger excels Shake- 
fpeare himfelf in an eafy conttant flow of harmonious language ; 
nor fhould it be forgotten, that the current of his flyle is never ine 
terrupted by harfh and obfcure phrafeology, or overloaded with 
figurative expreffion. Nor does he indulge in the wanton and li- 
centious ufe of mixed modes in fpeech; he is never at a lofs for 
proper words to cloath his ideas. And it muft be faid of him with 
truth, that if he does not always rife to Shakefpeare’s vigour of 
fentiment, or ardor of expreflion, neither does he tink like him into 
mean quibble, and low conceit. 

*¢ There is a difcrimination in the characters of Maffinger, by 
which they are varied as diftinétly as thofe of Shakefpeare. The 
hero, the ftatefman, the villain, the fop, the coward, the man of 
humour, and the gentleman, {peak a language appropriated to their 
feveral perfonages. 

‘* Sometiines he takes pleafure in fmoothing the features of a 
villain, and concealing his real chafacter, till his wickednefs breaks 
out into action ; nor is this peculiarity in our author efleéted by any 
conftrained or abrupt conduct, but triétly conformable to drama- 
tic truth, and the economy of his fable. Francifco, in the Duke 
of Milan, aflumes, during the firft aét, fuch a tace of honefty and 
fidelity, that the reader muft be furprized, though not fhocked, at 
the change of his behaviour in the fecond act. The villains of 
Maffinger are not moniters of vice, who fin merely from the de- 
light they teel in the practice of wickednefs, Francifco, like Dr, 


‘* T have either read or been informed that it was generally Mr. Fletcher's prac- 
tice, after he had finithed three aéts of a play, to thew them to the aétors ; and 
after they had agreed upon terms, he huddled up the two laft without that proper 
sare which was requifite.—Langbaine’s Poets, p. 144. 
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Young’s Zanga,* carries his refentment beyond the limits of his 
provocation ; but a fifter difhonoured, is, by an Italian, fuppofed to 
be a fufficient caufe for purfuing the deepeft revenge. So Montre- 
ville, in the Unnatural Combat, fmothers his rage tor the injuries he 
had received from Malefort, with.whom he lives in great familiarity, 
and the higheft feeming warmth of friendfbip, till he gains an op- 
portunity, towards the clofe of the play, to glut his appetite of re- 
venge, by ravifhing Malefort’s daughter, and upbraiding him at the 
fame time with the wrongs which he had fuffered from him. 

‘* Maflinger is equally fkilful in producing comic and tragic de- 
light ; his charaéters in both ftyles are ftamped by the hand of Na- 
ture. Eubulus, in the Picture, is as true a portrait of honeft free- 
dom, threwd obfervation, and fingular humour, as Shakefpeare’s 
fEnobarbus, in Antony and Cleopatra. Durazzo, in the Guardian, 
is inferior to no charaéter of agreeable fingularity in any author. 
Joyous in fituations of the utmoft peril, he is an impartial lover of 
valour, in friend or foe; he pardons the follies of youth, by a ge- 
nerous recollection of his own. Durazzo forgives every thing but 
cowardice of fpirit and meannefs of behaviour; a more animated 
and picturefque defcription of field {ports than that given by Du- 
razzo is not be found in any author. Maflinger does not ufe the 
agency of fools, who, in Shakefpeare’s management, produce fuch 
admirable fcenes of delight ; Graculo and Hilario, in the Duke of 
Milan and the Picture, feem to partake fomething of the Spanifh 
Graciofo and Englifh clown ; and are employed by our author as 
choruffes to condué& his plots. 

‘* That Maffinger was no mean fcholar, every reader of tafte will 
difcern ; his knowledge in mythology, and hiftory ancient and mo- 
dern, appears to have been extenfive: nor was he a mere fmatterer 
in logic and philofophy, though Wood informs us that he did not 
apply himfclf to the fludy of thefe fciences when he was at the 
univerfity. That he was very converfant with the Greek and Ro- 
man Claffics, his frequent allufions to poetical fable, and his inter- 
weaving fome of the choiceft fentiments of the beft ancient writers 
in his plays, fufficiently demonftrate. What he borrowed from the 
claffics he paid back with intereft, for he dignified their fentiments 
by giving them a new luftre; while Jonfon, the fuperftitious idola- 
ter of the ancients, deforms his ftyle by affected phrafeology and 
verbal tranflation ; his knowledge was unaccompanied by true judg- 
ment and elegance of tafte, and in the incorporation of foreign fen- 
timents with his own, he underftood not the means to enrich his 
compofition by artfully borrowing trom the dead languages. 

** It was a fault common to our old dramatic writers, in defcrib- 
ing the Manners of different nations, to forget what painters call the 
coitume ; if they laid their plots in France, Spain, Italy, Germa- 
ny, or Turkey, the characters were merely Englith, and the cuftoms, 


* Inthe tragedy of the Revenge, Francifco has fome features not unlike thofe 
of the Moor, And I cannot help thinking, that Young had read the Duke of 
Milan, and borrowed a few hints from that tragedy, 7 
Rra fafhions, 
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fafhions, follies, and vices of our great metropolis were fure to be 
introduced, though the poet had laid his fcene in Rome or Conftan- 
tinople. , 

‘* This incongruity in national manners runs through Shake- 
fpeare, B. Jonfon, and Beaumont and Fletcher, as‘well as Maflinger. 
But though, in the conduct of the drama, this was a great impro- 
priety, the public, I believe, fuffered no injury from it. The reign- 
ing enorinities and fafhionable tollies of the times, were cenfured, 
perhaps, with greater freedom, when the fcene was laid at Venice, 
than if it had been placed in London. 

‘* Although the dramatic poet is the moft pleafing, he is ‘at the 
fame time the moft pungent moralift, anda more powerful reformer 
of vice and folly than the profett fatirift himfelf. What are the 
folemn fermons of Seneca, the laughing reproofs of Horace, and 
the grave declamations of Juvenal, when compared with the deep 
reflections of the melancholy Cardenes,* and the poignant ftric- 
rures of a mad Timon or a diftiaGted | ear ? Seneca dazzles the rea- 
fon, Horace amufes the fancy, Juvena! alarms the patfions, but 
Shakefpeare and Maffinger warm and refine the heart. 

*¢ Maffinger, though inferior in pointed fatire to Shakefpeare, 
feizes every opportunity to crufli nifing folly, and repel incroaching 
vice. . 

*¢ When this author lived, luxary in eating and finery in drefs 
univerfally prevailed, to the moft enormous excefs. Thefe perver- 
fions of natural appetite and decent cuftom he combated with an un- 
commen ardor of refentment, aod applied to them the force of ri- 
dicule wherever he fairly met them. In his City Madam he at- 
tacks the pride, extravagance, and affectation of the citizens and 
their wives ; he fixes the boundaries between the gay fplendors of a 
court, and the fober cuftoms of the ciry. The citizens, by an awk- 
ward imitation of court gaietics, have always rendered themfelves 
ridiculous. But this is not ali—In abandoning their own primitive 
way of living, they have loft that influence which can only be pre- 
ferved by induftry, wealth, ceconomy, fimplicity, and plainnefs of 
imanne©s. 

** Maflinger does not, like Shakefpeare and Jonfon, fport with 
cowardice and effeminacy ; he confiders them not only as defeéts of 
charatter but as flains of immorality: Romont’s reproof to Noval, 
a coward and a fop, 1s fingular and bitter. 

** As if thou e’er wert angry 
Burt with thy taylor, and yet that poor fhred 
Can bring more to the making up of a man 
‘Than can be hoped from thee— [hou art his creature, 
And did he nor each morn create thee, 
Phou’dit itink and be forgotten.—T’'il not change 
One fy able more with thee, until thou bring 
seme teliimony under good men’s hands 


* A character ip the play of the Very Woman. 
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Thou art a Chriftian. I fufpect thee ftrongly, 
And will be fatisfied. Fatal Dowry, A&. Il. 

‘¢ But, befides the occafional cenfure which Maiffinger paffed upon 
the growing vices of the times in which he lived, he aimed at higher 
game. He boldly attacked the faults of minifters and of kings 
themfelves. He pointed his arrows againft Carr and Buckingham, 
againft James and Charles the Firft. 

‘¢ The pufilanimous temper of James expofed him to the fcorn 
of all Europe, and rendered him contemptible in the eyes of his 
own fubjects. ‘The warlike fpirit of the nation was fubdued by the 
cowardice of the prince. He was called upon by the voice of his 
people, and by his parliament, to affift his fon-in-law, Frederick, the 
Elector Palatine, and king of Bohemia, againft the Emperor Ferdi- 
nand, who deprived him at lait of the beft pare of his dominions. 
James, inttead of furnifhing troops to Frederick, contented himfelf 
with fending ampaffadors to the Auftrian court, the futility of which 
conduct was ridiculed upon the ftage at Bruffells. 

‘* Maflinger, though from the general tenor of his writings, he 
appears to have been a firm friend of monarchy, and warmly at- 
tached to government in church and ftate, was not a favourer of 
atbitrary power, or inclined to put an implicit faith in the word of 
kings; he was averfe from embracing the doétrines of paflive obe- 
dience and non-refiftance,* fo much inculcated by James, in his 
f{peeches to parliament, and his court divines in their fermons. Maf- 
finger was a good fubjeét, but not like other poets, his contempora- 
ries, a flavith flatterer of power, and an abettor of defpotic prin- 
ciples.” 

We are glad tolearn, from an advertifement annexed to 
this life of Maffinger, that its author propofes to oblige the 
public with notes and obfervations on feveral plays of Shake- 
ipeare, with a critical-review of his charaéters, and thofe of 
many eminent dramatic poets, as reprefented on the ftage by the 
late Mr. Garrick, and other celebrated comedians, with anec- 
dotes of authors, aétors, &c. &c.'as we doubt not fuch a 
work, from a writer fo much converfant with, and weli- 
qualifiéd to judge of, thefe matters, will afford a fund of 
agreeably-inftructive entertainment. N. 


* The condut'of Beaumont and Fletcher, fo far as it refpeéts the duty which 
fubje€s owe to kings, deferves notice: they preach up the moft unreferved fub- 
miilion to princes, and zealoufly maintain 

The right divine of kings to govern wrong. 
Yet they make no {cruple of plotting againft, and deftroying tyrannical princes. 
Vide the Maid’s Tragedy, 
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fafhions, follies, and vices of our great metropolis were fure to be 
introduced, though the poet had laid his fcene 1a Rome or Conftan- 
tinople. 

‘© This incongruity in national manners runs through Shake- 
fpeare, B. Jonfon, and Beaumont and Fletcher, as‘well as Maffinger. 
But though, in the conduét of the drama, this was a great impro- » 
priety, the public, I believe, fuffered no injury from it. The reign- 
ing enorinities and fafhionable toullies of the times, were cenfured, 
perhaps, with greater freedom, when the fcene was laid at Venice, 
than if it had been placed in London. 

‘¢ Alshough the dramatic poet is the moft pleafing, he is ‘at the 
fame time the moft pungent moralift, anda more powerful reformer 
of vice and folly than the profett fatirift himfelf. What are the 
folemn fermons of Seneca, the laughing reproofs of Horace, and 
the grave declamations of Juvenal, when compared with the deep 
reflections of the melancholy Cardenes,* and the poignant ftric- 
rures of a mad Timon or a diftiaGted | ear ? Seneca dazzles the rea- 
fon, Horace amufes the fancy, Juvena! alarms the paflions, but 
Shakefpeare and Maffinger warm and refine the heart. 

‘¢ Maflinger, though inferior in pointed fatire to Shakefpeare, 
feizes every opportunity to crufli rifing folly, and repel incroaching 
vice. 

‘¢ When this author lived, luxiry in eating and finery in drefs 
univerfally prevailed, to the moft enormous excefs. Thefe perver- 
fions of natural appetite and decent cuftom he combated with an un- 
commen ardor of refentment, aod applied to them the force of ri- 
dicule wherever he fairly met them. In his City Madam he at- 
tacks the pride, extravagance, and affectation of the citizens and 
their wives ; he fixes the boundaries between the gay {plendors of a 
court, and the fober cuftoms of the ciry. The citizens, by an awk- 
ward imitation of court gajetics, have always rendered themfelves 
ridiculous. But this is not ali—In abandoning their own primitive 
way of living, they have loft that influence which can only be pre- 
ferved by induftry, wealth, economy, fimplicity, and plainnefs of 
imanne©;©rs. 

** Maflinger does not, like Shakefpeare and Jonfon, fport with 
cowardice and effeminacy ; he confiders them not only as defeéts of 
charatter but as flains of immorality: Romont’s reproof to Noval, 
a coward and a fop, 1s fingular and bitter. 

** As if thou e’er wert angry 
Bur with thy taylor, and yet that poor fhred 
Can bring more to the making up of a man 
‘Shan can be hoped from thee— Thou art his creature, 
And did he not each morn create thee, 
Thou’dft itink and be forgotten.—T’il not change 
One fy lable more with thee, until thou bring 
Seme teliimony under good men’s hands 


* A character im the play of the Very Woman. 
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Thou art a Chriftian. I fufpect thee ftrongly, 
And will be fatisfied. Fatal Dowry, A&. IT, 

‘* But, befides the occafional cenfure which Maffinger paffed upon 
the growing vices of the times in which he lived, he aimed at higher 
game. He boldly attacked the faults of minifters and of kings 
themfelves. He pointed his arrows againft Carr and Buckingham, 
againft James and Charles the Firft. 

‘¢ The pufilanimous temper of James expofed him to the fcorn 
of all Europe, and rendered him contemptible in the eyes of his 
own fubjects. ‘The warlike fpirit of the nation was fubdued by the 
cowardice of the prince. He was called upon by the voice of his 
people, and by his parliament, to affift his fon-in-law, Frederick, the 
Elector Palatine, and king of Bohemia, againft the Emperor Ferdi- 
nand, who deprived him at lait of the beft part of his dominions. 
James, inftead of furnifhing troops to Frederick, contented himfelf 
with fending ampaffadors to the Auftrian court, the futility of which 
conduct was ridiculed upon the ftage at Bruffells. 

‘* Maflinger, though from the general tenor of his writings, he 
appears to have been a firm friend of monarchy, and warmly at- 
tached to government in church and ftate, was not a favourer of 
arbitrary power, or inclined to put an implicit faith in the word of 
kings; he was averfe from embracing the doétrines of paflive obe- 
dience and non-refiftance,* fo much inculcated by James, in his 
fpeeches to parliament, and his court divines in their fermons. Maf- 
finger was a good fubjeét, but not like other poets, his contempora- 
ries, a flavith flatterer of power, and an abettor of defpotic prin- 
ciples.” 

We are glad tolearn, from an advertifement annexed to 
this life of Maffinger, that its author propofes to oblige the 
public with notes and obfervations on feveral plays of Shake- 
{peare, with a critical-review of his charaéters, and thofe of 
many eminent dramatic poets, as reprefented on the ftage by the 
late Mr. Garrick, and other celebrated comedians, with anec- 
dotes of authors, aétors, &c. &c.'as we doubt not fuch a 
work, from a writer fo much converfant with, and weli- 
qualifiéd to judge of, thefe matters, will afford a fund of 
agreeably-inftructive entertainment. N. 


* The conduét'of Beaumont and Fletcher, fo far as it refpeéts the duty which 
fubje&ts owe to kings, deferves notice: they preach up the moi unreferved fub- 
miilion to princes, and zealoufly maintain 

The right divine of kings to govern wrong. 
Yet they make no fcruple of plotting againft, and deftroying tyrannical princes. 
Vide the Maid’s Tragedy. 
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The Church of England vindicated: or a Defence of the vifible 

Church of Chrifi, as eftablifhed by the legiflative Authority of 

‘ this Realm: in Anfwer to all Objections which have been offered 

by Diffidents of every Denomination. With a prefatory Ad- 

drefs to the piows and learned Prelates of Great Britain and Ire- 
land. Svo. 6s. Thorn, Exeter; Wallis, London. 


In the prefatory addrefs, annexed to this produétion, its 
author makes fome warm, and not injudicious, remarks, on 
the plan of reformation contained in a late pamphlet, intitled, 
** An Addrefs to the rational Advocates of the Church of 
England.”—He proceeds next to an examination of Mr. 
Wilton’s famous fpeech, made in the Irifh houfe of com- 
mons, againft the expediency of all civil and religious tefts ; 
endeavouring to fhew the neceffity of both, to the preferva- 
tion of our civil and religious eftablifhments. In doing this, 
he attempts to prove, that religion is more nearly connected 
with po/itics, than the advocates for the repeal of the teft acts 
admit. In labouring this point, he enters into a depreciating 
eftimate of the boafted merit of the proteftant diffenters, 
refpe€ting the Revolution, 

** Thete proteftant diflenters,” fays he, ** may juftly be faid to 
have had the choice only of two evils, I mean popery or protefanti/m, 
under the external and difagreeable circumitances of royalty and 
epifcopacy. And, from what we experience of the malignity and 
failibility of human difpofitions and judgment, there is good reafon 
to believe that our proteftant diffidents at large, and prefbyterians in 
particular, would rejoice to feize an opportunity to effect another re- 
volution, even in a duple alliance with patriots and papifts, in a 
firuggle, for which they fhould ftand a chance to do in the fecond 
what could not be done in the firft, I mean to exterminate royalty 
and epifcopacy from their multifarious, irregular, incoherent, and 
unfyflematical plan of fimple proteftantifm, which, though unat- 
tended with any attractive and reverential appearances of corporeal 
fplendér and magn‘ficence, yet is equally inacceffible, arbitrary, and 
cruel, in executing the unlimited demands of an infallible puritanifm, 
as an hot-brained Leo, or a depofing Gregory.” 

Our author, indecd, treats not only the whole bocy of the 
diffenters, but the memory of fome of their late leading men, 
fuch as Dr. Samuel Chandler, Mr. Amory, Sc. with much fe- 
verity ; nor is he lefs fevere on the author of the famous 
Confeffinal, Dr. Price, Dr. Pricfley, and the Monthly Review- 
ers; paying a compliment to the good fenfe and moderation, 
as he terms it, of Dr, Kenrick and the London Reviewers, for 
paying all becoming deference to the authority and determi- 
nations of legal fuperiors. We are by no means vain, how- 
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ever, of fuch an encomium, as the utmoft extent of it ar- 
gues our difcharge only of a civil duty ; nor can we poffibly 
accept it on the terms upon which it feems to be conferred, 
viz, thofe of impreffing the London Reviewers into the fer- 
vice of ecclefiaftical tyranny. Ourauthor is much miftaken, 
if he thinks that, becaufe we are not for encouraging the /i- 
centioufnefs of free-/peakers, we are not for allowing /iberty to 
free-thinkers. Not Mr. Wilton himielf could be a warmer 
advocate than we are for the religious exercife of liberty of con- 
[cience, and private judgment. But we make a wide difference 
between thefe and wnconfcionable licentioufne/s and public opinion. 
We by no means agree with our author, that religion and poli- 
tics are at prefent io nearly and neceflarily conneéted, as he 
feems to fuppofe. And though we doubt much whether the 
times are ripe for an univerfal religious toleration (which, in 
due time, we doubt not, will, under Providence, take place 
in this kingdom) we are far from countenancing even legal 
profecutions on any account purely religious. ‘This writer 
muft not think, by placing us in oppofitron to our rivals, to 
take the advantage of that circumftance, unjufily to reprefent 
us as poffeffed of his own zeal, or coinciding altogether with 
his own fentiments. 

‘* When the legitlative authority of this realm,” fays he, ‘* had 
declared the Americans to bein a ttate of rebellion, one Price was 
permitted to write a book, in which, in a comparative view of the 


v 


moral asd literary deferis of the inhabitants of America and of 


Great Britain, he gives the preference to the former, and obferves, 
that they are more deferving of the highett honours, dignity, and 


emoluments of government, than any on whom they are legally con-_ 


ferred in this our mixed monarchial ftate of royalty. ‘L his was not 
only one of the higheit poffidie infults to the determining powers of 
legiflation, but to his country at large ; and, in any other part of 
the globe, inftead of being honoured with a freedom and a gold 
box, it had been juftly compenfated with an halter or a dungeon. 
In this book it is alfo rebellioufly written, that the Americans are, 
and ought to be, difpofed to facrifice their heart’s blood, rather than 
live in a ftate of fubjection to the legiilacive authority of this realm ; 
but, toa cool-headed politician, what is the great difference between 
the heart, head, or finger blood of an American? And whatever 
opinion fome people may be inclined to entertain of this man’s re- 
condite erudition, he is abundantly more adroit in the unprofitable 
bufinefs of rhapfody and enthufiafm, than in the ufeful arts of found 
reafoning and juft philofophy. 

‘* In the next place, the doctrine of the bleffed Trinity is fan@tioned 
and eftablithed by the legiflative authority. So that whoever fhall 
publifh a book, in which our blefied Saviour’s divinity is expreflly 
denied, and in which it is alfo peremptorily declared "to have no 
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fandiion from the Holy Scriptures, is guilty of a licentioufnefs, 
which is made punifhable by an eftablifhed ordinance of govern- 
ment. And when any diffenting or monthly reviewing Arian fhall 
Hereafter take up his puritanifm, which is not inferior in wonderful 
atchievements to infallibity’itfelf, aud fhall impioufly affirm, as did 
the old Will Whifton, that Jefus Chrift was a mere man, the fon of 
Jofeph and Mary, in the fame manner as he was the natural produc 
of a maleand female Whifton ; fince nineteen our of twenty among ft 
the diffenters do not qualify according to law, an Archbifhop of 
Canterbury, in a neceffary and juft refentment, fhould receive in- 
formations, and fuffer the law to be executed with feverity ; and not 
to do fo isan unjuftifiable pufillanimity.” 

We cannot deny but that, with regard to the firft inftance 
above cited, as a political objeét, relative merely to affairs of 
ftate, we have ever entertained an opinion fimilar to that of 
our author ; conceiving the impolitic and pitiful permiffion 
of the diffemination of difaffeéted and traiterous writings 
throughout the kingdom, fince the defection of America, 
to be, ashe truly ftiles it, an inftance of unjujftifiable pu/fillani- 
mity. Not that, even in this cafe, we can go the lengths of 
this writer, who fays, that ‘ every friend of liberty, but 
hater of licentioufnets, would wifh to fee a tribunal of Ro- 
man cenforfhip, ereéted in this kingdom, by which all news- 
papers, books and pamphlets fhould be examined, and every 
libellous attack on charaéter, or infultive contradiétion to the 
determination of legiflation, fhould be punifhed with feve- 
rity.”—God forbid! we fay, that ever a ftate-licenfer fhould 
again be fet over the prefs in England, or even a Roman cen- 
for, to punifh the abufe of it: notwithftanding, its prefent 
enormous licentioufne!s induces us to wifh, that no attack 
whatever, either on private or public charaéter, fhould be 
fuffered to appear in print, without its author’s name ; in or- 
der that the party aggrieved might know of whom to demand 
legal fatisfaction. ae it is, that the licentioufnefs of 
the prefs in England at prefent requires a check; but we 
think it fhould be rather a legal and popular one, than a po- 
litical and minifterial one. In the fecond cafe, however, 
above exemplified, refpe&ting matters of religion, fuch as the 
Trinity, and the divinity of our Saviour, which is purely re- 
ligious, we differ widely from our author, in thinking the’ re- 
fentment of the Archbifhop of Canterbury, although /egal, 
either neceffary Or yufi, We have repeatedly remarked the ab 
furdity, in our opinion, of an drian’s afluming the name of 
a Chrifiian ; as we agree with this writer in meaning, by the 
** Chriftian faith, a faith in the divinity of Chrift, as the true 
Meffiah :** but we poffefs, at the fame time, fo much charity 
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for his perfon, and compaffion for his errours, as to think he 
may not deferve either a halter or a dungeon ; and, though the 
lefler, perhaps not even the greater, excommunication from 
the church, At leaft, we do not look upon legal information, 
and the fevere execution of the law, to be the moft proper 
means to convert fach nominal Chriftiane into real ones. 
Between the enemies of the church, and thote of the /fare, 
there is a very material diftin@tion. It is neceffary that the civil 
magiftrate fhould ftri€tly execute the law againft the latter ; 
becaufe, on the due adminiftration of fuch laws, the pani 
and profperity of every ftate depend. The cafe is otherwi 

with the church, the power of whofe guardian and proteétor is 
infinitely fuperior to that of all human authority : and he 
hath aflured us, that it is built on a rock, and the gates of hell 
fhall not prevail againft it. Cenfurable, therefore, as may 
be the members of adminiftration for not legally preventing 
the baneful diffufion of political fa€tion and civil licentioufnefs, 
we look upon the reluétance of his Grace of Canterbury, and 
the reft of his reverend brethren of the bench of bifhops, to 
commence criminal profecutions againft irreligion and impie- 
ty, as a proof of their poffefling a more true fpirit of Chri- 
ftian charity, and of genuine piety, than our author fuppofes, 

We mutt take the liberty here to fet our author right, in 
regard to an error he hath propagated refpecting ourfelves and 
ourReyiew. Speaking of the Anthly Review, he fays, 

** Concerning licentioufnefs, it is a well-known matter of fact, 
that, for more than thirty years, a fet of men, who, upon civil and 
religious motives, have been avowed enemies of our eftablifhments 
both in church and ftate, have been permitted to circulate through- 
out the kingdom a lunary publication, in which the determinations 
of parliament have been generally reprobated and vilified, and in 
which have been made a moft rude and libellous attack on the pri- 
vate and public charaéter of gentlemen in every fucceeding admini- 
ftration; nor, befides this, did they fail, for feveral fucceeding 
months, whiie the American caufe was moft warmly efpoufed by an 
ill-judged patriotifm, to defend the infurging and rcbellious defigns 
of our American fubjeéts for independency: and even to thew their 
zeal for what they call the glorious caufe ‘of liberty or rebellion, 
every thing publifhed in defence of the determinations of the mi- 
nifiry and the parliament, was either concealed or reprobated ; but 
every thing, which, to a cool-headed politician, muft appear grofily 
infolent and defamatory, was honoured with the epithets of manly, 
generous, and liberal. Nor has their conduét in the diftin pro- 
vince of religion been lefs remarkably culpable: open!y declaring, 
in a manner difcreditable to the meaneit capacity, that our eftablifhed 
mode of public worfhip, approved and ratified by the divines of a 
jegal convocation and fenate, muft be confidered as an imipofition on 
Vor. IX. Ss what 
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what they have ftupidly called the liberty of private judgment and 


confcience ; whereas the practice of extempore prayer and preach- 
ing in undigefted and unconneéted modes of fanatical evomition has 
been pronounced moft agreeable to the true {pirit and liberty of the 
gofpel; and even the divinity of Chrift has been impioufly treated 
with a levity becoming only the nature of a fable, or a romance, 
This has no parallel, and it is pity that it fhould have, in any civi- 
lized nation throughout the globe. 

*s A few gentlemen, in moft exalted ftations, aware of the ill 
confequences which mutt attend this uncounteracted and libelling 
licentioufnefs, engaged a new fet of literati of prime abilities, who 
have too much good fenfe and moderation to adopt the abfurd max- 
ims of modern patriotifm, that every one out of power muft be 
in the right, but every one in power muft be in the wrong; that 
the meafures of adminittration, and the judgment of a majority, 
mutt be oppofed at all adventures. So that Dr. Kenrick and his 
confederates do every where pay all becoming deference to the au- 
thority and determinations of legal fuperiors. And fince two fets 
of learned men are not neceflary to execute the fame plan, no fin- 
cere friend to the eftablifhments of his country can refolve to ens 
courage this licentious publication of partial and bigotted repub- 
licans. 

We are forry to be under the neceffity of contradi&ting 3 
writer, who appears to be fo much a friend to us and our un- 
dertaking ; but the truth requires us to affure him, that he is 
totally miftaken in his aflertion, that the authors of the Lon- 
don ‘Review were engaged by any gentlemen, in any ftation, 
except by their editor, Dr. Kenrick, to undertake the tafk of 
reviewing. And, though they have received the frequent 
fatisfa&tion of finding their labours acceptable to readers of 
the greateft rank and diftin€tion, that fatisfa&tion alone hath 
been their reward, or had any influence over their avowed, and 
now univerfally-admitted, impartiality.—This writer, in- 
deed, doth this work no more than juftice, in allowing that it 
ever has been conduéted on the truett fpirit of independency, 
without any kind of favour or affeétion for perfon or party, 
—But, to leave off talking about our own work, to come to 
that of our author; who gives the following abftra& of its 
defign and mode of compofition. 

‘: Firf,” fays he, ** I have read the two famous expofitions of our 
articles, which were written by the two great divines, Beveridge and 
Burnet. In their mode of explanation, every article may be juitly 
confidered as the fubjeét of a theme or a declamation ; fo that all 
their obfervations cannot be fuppofed to have an immediate con- 
nection with one or more doétrinal propofitions, which are contained 
in every feparate article. And the moft valuable part of what Dr. 

Bennet has written upon the articles was defigned to prove their ori- 
ginal authenticity, and indeed what he has advanced upon this point 
carries 
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carries with it an irrefiftible evidence ; and I have endeavoured to 
make a proper ufe of it, in anfwer to particular objections thrown 
out by the author of the Confeffional, which he himfelf never un- 
derftood, nor are they well authenticated. 

** Secondly, Bifhop Beveridge’s expofition is in my opinion by 
much the moft valuable, he being moft judicious in the bufinefs of 
important quotation, pertinent in application, and moft fatisfactory 
in his conclufions ; and even in other parts of his compofitions he 
may juftly be faid to be equally uncommon and ftriking, in his fen- 
timent and language in the character of a divine, as Shakefpeare 
was in that of atragedian. Nor will it be efteemed impertinent, 
perhaps, by the generality of readers, to be informed, that one Mr. 
Richard Smith, bookfeller, in London, upon the death of this great 
man, purchafed all his works of his executor; an expofition only 
upon thirty articles were to be found in his ftudy, though he had 
treated of the other nine in the fame manner ; but this part of his 
expofition being in other hands, Mr. Smith, though much pains 
were taken for doing fo, could not procure it for publication. 

‘* Thirdly, The method which I have adopted for reprefenting 
the do¢trinal propofitions of our articles, according to a literal con- 
ftruction of words in which they are exprefled, as agreeable to the 
judgment of reafon or of common fenfe, and to the plain documents 
of revelation, has been hitherto unattempted. It may be judged 
particularly ufeful to every young gentleman defigned for the mi- 
niftry, and perhaps the moft adult divine will read it with inftruc- 
tivenefs and pleafure.” 

As to the manner in which our author hath executed his 
laudable defign of elucidating the articles; and fhewing that 
they contain one literal and grammatical fenfe of interpreta- 
tion, in common with all other books, we muft, though with 
reluétance, confefs, that he hath in fome places failed of fuc- 
cefs. Like a fearful practitioner in furgery, whofe timidity 
arifes from his ignorance and inexperience, he does not ven 
ture to probe to the bottom of the difficulty, but leaves the 
fore falved over, or healed only fkin-deep, to break out 
afrefh the firft opportunity. Our readers will judge by the 
following fpecimens, extraéted from his explanation of ar- 
ticles the 11th and 17th. 

** Article 11. * Of the juftification of man :—We are account 
ed righteous before God, only for the merit of our Lord and Sa- 
viour Jefus Chriit, by faith, and not for our works or defervings ; 
wheretore, that we are juftified by faith only is a moft wholefome 
doétrine, and very full of comfort, as more largely is expreffed in 
the bomily of juftification.’ 

*¢ That the mind of Bifhop Jewel was chiefly —— in @ 
a compilation of this article, may be reafonably gathered from the 


following part of his Apology :—‘ Legem Dei effe perfectam, et a 
acbis requirere perfectam et plenam obedientiam, neque efle morta 
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lium quenquam qui poffic in confpeétu Dei propriis viribus juflifi. 
cari; ltaque unicum receptum nofirum et pertugium effe ad miferi- 
cordiam patris noftri per Jefum Chriftum. 

‘¢ Firf. The two methods of talfe reafoning, which have been, 
made ufe of on this fubject by our diffenting Lutherans and Cal- 
vinifts, ftand briefly thus: the one fays, that good works are necef- 
fary to falvation ; and therefore by good works only we are faved. 
The other fays, that faith is necefiary to falvation ; and therefore 
by faith only. we are faved. But, in both cafes, a falfe conclufion 
is drawn from given premifes; and our conventicle doctors are 
wrong on both fides of the queftion ; for we are not faved. by. good 
works only, nor by faith, but by the concurring efficacy of both. 
The words juftification and falvation, and the phrafes, to be jufti- 
fied and to be faved, are frequently mentioned in the Holy Scrip- 
tures of the New Teftament; but it is not neceffary to take into 
confideration in what fenfe they ought to be underftood in the fe- 
veral places in which they occur; becaufe this doctrine of juftifi- 
cation or falvation is determined by the literal and grammatical fenfe 
of the article in which it is exprefled = and, rightly to underftand this 
moft important doétrine of juftification or falvation, it is requifite to 
attend to what our Bleffed Saviour has declared, in his dividing man- 
kind into the oppofite characters of good and bad, or of the righteous 
and the wicked ; and in his pronouncing the one to be, but the’ 
other not to be, objects of falvation. Though in his unexpected 
and undeferved mercy he has propofed a particular condition, upon 
which both are declared objects of falvation; and therefore he is 
faid, in Scripture language, to be a’propitiation and facrifice for the 
fins of the whole world. So that even good men, meafuring their 
moral itate by the rule of perfect obedience, muft, in the character 
of finful creatures, acknowledge themfelves liable to fuch punith- 
ments as infinite juftice fhali demand. But through the merits of 
Chrift, by faith, we are gracioufly promifed a remiifion of fins, or 
a remiffion of all external punifhments due to.difobedience and fin ; 
and therefore, in fcripture language, we have obtained a gracious 
promife of being juftified and faved. So that from obfervations 
of this nature, I fhall give the following brief and paraphrafli- 
cal interpretation of the article before us, as entirely difengaged 
from the errors of Lurherans, and the entanglements of Calvinitts. 

‘* We are accounted righteous before God only, or we fhall be 
faved only for the merits of our Lord and.Saviour Jefus Chrift, by 
faith, and not for our works or defervinys of a perfect obedience ; 
wherefore that we are juftified by faith ony, or that we are juttified’ 
by faith with the concurring efficacy of an imperfect obedience, is a 
mott wholefome do¢trine, and very full of comfert.” 

We cannot think this parap/ra/tical interpretation, as our au- 
thor calls it, a fair expofition of this article ; the words faith 
anly, and only for the merits of Chrift, certainly excluding any 
concurring efficacy whatever. It does not follow that, fuppofing 
the conventicle doétors on both fides wrong, that the truth 
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mutt lie between both: the truth is, the Calvinifts are in the 
right, and no other fenfe, confiftent with the plain, grammati- 
cal meaning of the words, can be put on the article. We do 
not undertake to fay whether St. Paul or St. James lays down 
the beft divinity, or whether, according to Scripture, good 
works may not have aconcurring efficacy with faith ; but we de- 
ny that this is explicitly admitted in the article before us. At 
the fame time, as it is the general declaration, of the compilers 
of thofe articles, that they fhould bear no fenfe contrary to, or 
inconfiftent with, the Holy Scriptures, we find no juftifiable 
{cruple, to a fubfcription to this article, in thofe who believe 
in Scripture, and are fatisfied with their mode of reconciling 
it to the facred text. 

Of this author’s elucidation of the 17th article, we can 
extract but a part. 

‘* Article 17. * Of predeftination and election :—Predeftination 
to life is the everlafting purpofe of God, whereby (before the foun. 
dations of the world were laid) he hath conftantiy decreed, by his 
counfel, fecret to us, to deliver from curfe and damnation thofe whom 
he hath chofen in Chrift out of mankind, and to bring them by 
Chrift to everlafting falvation, as veffels made to honour. Wheres 
fore they which be endued with fo excellent a benefit of God, be 
called according to God’s purpofe, by his fpirit working in due fea- 
fon ; they, through grace, obey the calling; they be juftified free- 
ly ; they be made fons of God by adoption ; they be made like the 
image of his only begotten fon, Jefus Chrift; they walk religiouf- 
ly in good works ; es at length, by God’s mercy, they attain to 
everlatting felicity.” ; 

On this article our author obferves, that, 

** To a right underftanding of this article, it is neceffary to di- 
fiinguifh the proper objects of foreknowledge and predeftination. 
That the Almighty has an abfolute foreknowledge of all contingen- 
cies and events is no ambiguous point with me, but, on the contra- 
ry, is rather certain and indifputable. From hence it is evident, 
that all the good and bad aétions of men and angels are objects of 
foreknowledge, but are not objects of predeftination. ‘To fay that 
the Almighty did predeftinate, or pre-ordain within himfelf, that 
any particular man fhould live wickedly and rebellioufly againft the 
laws of his own fupremé government, is blafphemy. ‘To fay again, 
that the fpirit of God co-operates with the _— of wicked men. 
in doimg wicked actions, and for their perfeverance in a vicious 
courfe of living, is alfo nonfenfe and blafphemy. In fhort, fuch 
actions only in which the Almighty is /zppofed to be immediately 
concerned, or to be the author of, are proper objeéts of predeftina- 
tion. For inftance, from a clear foreknowledge of the daily impie- 
ties, wickednefles, and rebellions, which the fons of men would be 
guilty of, the Almighty did predeftinate, even before a creation of 
the world, as a punifhment for their fins, that all corporeal — 
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with which they are furrounded, fhould be endowed with certain 
powers to produce all the different kinds of natural evils, fuch.as 
agues, fevers, the gout, the ftone, broken limbs, plagues, famines, 

ftilences, earthquakes, and the like; and this, we are clearly in- 
tormed, in the Holy Scriptures, was done with a gracious defign to 
bring finful creatures to repentance, to promifes of a better obedi- 
ence for the future, and to the moft fincere prayers, that fome future 
trial fhould be made of their fidelity and allegiance. From a clear 
foreknowledge again of the almott univerfal corruptions of idolatry, 
the Almighty did predeftinate, even before the foundations of the 
world were laid, that, in the reign of Auguftus Czfar, a perfon 
fhould be miraculoufly conceived and born into the world, in the 
adorable and moft exalted charaéter of Jefus, the Son of God, the 
Chrift, or the Meffiah; that, by a preaching of the new and divine 
religion of the Gofpel, the corruptions of idolatry fhould be gra- 
dually removed, by bringing the fons of men back to the original, 
religion of our firft parents in Paradife, or by introducing into their 
minds a belief, acknowledgment and adoration of himfelf, as the 
one only living and true God of heaven, and that his rational crea- 
tures, in confequence of acting up to the laws and precepts of this 
new religion of the Gofpel, fhould receive, through the merits of 
Chrift, the moft comfortable promifes and affurances of a final ju- 
ftification and falvation. Now thefe things, in which the Almigh- 
ty did refolve to be immediately concerned, are proper objeéts of 
predeftination : but the moral flate of rational creatures, or the 
morally good and bad aétions, which always have and will be done 
by them, are objects indeed of foreknowledge, but not of predefti- 
nation. Nor can it be faid, without the highett blafphemy, that Al- 
mighty God predeftinated, before all ages, that one part of his crea- 
iures fhould be damned and the other faved, becaufe it muft be di- 
rectly repugnant to that univerfal love, good-will, and parental af- 
fection, which he muff be fuppofed to have for all his rational crea- 
tures, as the original parent and fupreme governor of them all, 
without diftinétion. 

*¢ It has been already obferved, and it is neceflary to do fo again, 
that the particular do¢trines of a preventing and co-operating grace 
of free-will, of jultification, predeftination, and election, are doce 
trines delivered in the writings of the New ‘Teftament by Chrift 
himfelf, and by his apoftles, who wrote and preached under fome 
immediate initructions of infpiration from God: I conclude, there- 
fore, and I hope juftly, that they muft be delivered there in a fenfe 
which is perfectly confittent with our notions of the infinite good- 
nefs and juftice of God. In this fenfe I underftand them, in this 
1 have fubferibed. And I further add, that the literal and gramma- 
tical conftruction of words, in which they are exprefled in the ar- 
ticles, will fairly admit of this fenfe, or of a plain interpretation, 
anfwerable to it; fo that whoever is not ludicroufly difpofed to ca- 
vil, and infolently to contradict, may read thefe articles to the im- 
portant purpofe of godly edification.” 
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We cannot by any means fubfcribe to the foundnefs of our 
author’s logic, in the above chain of argumentation. We 
acknowledge, with him, that the doétrines of predeftination 
and eleétion have been objeéts of myfterious and unprofita- 
ble controverfy ; but, perhaps, if the controverfialifts had 
been mutually and equally agreed, as to the myftery of them, 
they would not have thrown away their time fo unprofitably 
in the difpute. To admit of the ab/olute foreknowledge of 
God, and yet to deny his prede/tination, even in its fulleft ex- 
tent, is a palpable abfurdity, The difputant fticks faft on 
the horns of a dilemma, from which he never can be difen- 
gaged, without the extraétion of one. And yet to deny 
either, involves an equal abfurdity, and leaves the poor logi- 
cian in the fame predicament ; nor do we fee any way, by 
which a well-difpofed Chriftian can avoid falling into it, but 
by admitting both, and revering the doétrine as a myftery, 
like that of the trinity, or incarnation ; of which his ra- 
tional faculties are by no means capable to judge. To fay, 
with our author, that ‘‘ fuch aétions only are the proper ob- 
je€ts of predeftination, as thofe in which the Almighty is 
fuppofed to be immediately concerned,” is puerile and incon- 
clufive. Itis the fubjeéting of the abfolute decrees of God to 
the mere fuppofitions of men, In the fame manner, it is equally 
childifh in him to prefume, that ‘* the zmmediate inftruétions 
of infpiration from God, muft be perfe&tly confiftent with our 
notions of his infinite goodnefs and juftice.” 

To this Vindication, of the article of the church, is added 
an Appendix, in which the author attacks Dr. Prieftley, in 
fupport of the natural immortality of the foul, and the de- 
molition of the doétrine of philofophical neceffity. He is by 
no means, however, a match for the antagonift he has cho- 
fen ; whote arguments he frequently milreprefents, apparent- 
dy for want of clearly comprehending them, . 


Calumella ; or the Diftreffed Anchoret. A colloquial Tale. By 
the Editor of the Spiritual Quixote. 2 vol. 6s. Dodfley. 


An entertaining production, not defltitute of wit and hu- 
mour, though more ftrongly marked by the traits of good 
fenfe and philanthropy. Of its moral the author gives the 
following account, in his introductory chapter. 

‘© That eafe and tranquility which ufually attenda retired coun- 
try life, ftrongly recommend it to people of the greateft {enfibility 
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and delicacy of tafte. Thofe who are ftruggling amidf the tumulrs 
and difquietudes almoft infepatable from a public ftation, or a bufy 
life, look forward with ardent withes towatds a calm retreat, as to 
* the haven where they long. ta. be;’ and to which, after having 
{pent the beit part of their days in a diligent difcharge of the du- 
ties they owe to fociety, every one has a right to afpire. The great~ 
eft and the wifeft men of antiquity, heroes, ftatefmen, orators, 
and philofophers, after having ferved their country in the camp, the 
fenate, or the forum, have embraced with rapture this refuge of 
their old age : and we yet contemplate with pleafure and veneration 
their Tufculums, their Linternams, and their Sabine farms. Even 
the primitive anchorets, who were forced to fly from the mercilefs 
attacks of perfecution, into folitudes and defarts, have been iunitated 
with a romantic kind of enthufiafm, by the religious orders in the 
Romith church : and cells and hermitages have been the voluntary 
retreats of illuftrious commanders, eminent ftatefmen, and even of 
the greateft princes in the Chriftian world. 

** But when a young perfon, after having been prepared by a 
liberal education, and a long and regular courfe of ftudies, for fome 
learned or ingenious profeflion, and qualified to be ufeful to the 
world in fome eminent flation ; when fuch a one retires, in the vi- 
gour of life, through mere indolence and love of eafe, and {pends 
his days in folitude and ina¢tivity ; or even in thofe meaner occupa- 
tions which perfons of=inferior abilities and unimproved talents 
might, with equal, or perhaps with fuperior, fkill, difcharge; fuch 
a one, I fay, not only robs the community of an ufeful member in a 
more elevated fphere ; but probably lays the foundation of his own 
infelicity: for he will not only find himfelf unqualified to enjoy 
that retirement of which he had formed fuch romantic ideas; but 
the confcioufnefs of having deferted his proper ftation in fociety 
{which perhaps he may fee filled by fome former rival of inferior 
abilities) and the reflection on his mifapplied talents, will probably 
be a continual fource of diffatisfation and remorfe. 

** The difappointment and unhappinefs, then, which too fre- 
quently attend this prevailing love of eafe and retirement ; this defers 
tion of our duty, before we have performed any thing to merit a 
difcharge from the public fervice, are the fubject of the following 
authentic narration.* = ; ; 

This general defign is effe€ted in the way of a modern tale ; 
of which the ingenious author appears pleafantly folicitous, 
teft it fhould be brought under the denomination of a xovel, 
or romance, The tale is that of three friends, educated to- 


* Even Paul of Thebais, the father. of the Anchorets, feems to have Indul 
ged a culpable fondnefs for folitude and repofe: and though he may -be juftifiable 
in flying from the perfecution under Decius (whatever Mr. G-bben may think) 
sacks and impalements were feverer trials than the negative difeouragements 
which our modern feparatifts complain of, vet he fequeitered himfelf trom fociety 
much longer than was, neceflary ; when his precepts and example might have beea 
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gether at the univerfity, and feverally bent on different 
purfuits in life. Into this tale are introduced alfo, by 
way of epifode, a fhort ftory or two, tending to illuftrate 
the moral, ‘* That an aétive life is generally attended with 
more happinefs than an indolent one.”—The fhorteft of thefe 
little epifodes humouroufly illuftrates the indifference with 
which men of fenfe fhould regard the unavoidable accidents 
in life, efpecially when they are not, themfelves, materially 
affeéted by the confequences. 

** An honeft failor, who had lately returned from a fuccefsful 
voyage, was determined to fee every diverfion which was going on 
in London at that time of the year. Accordingly, he went to fee 
a play, or rather a farce, at Bartholomew-fair. Every thing was 
conduéted to the fatisfaction of fuch an audience, and received with 
much rude mirth to the end of the fecond act; when the benches of 
the gallery in which the failor was placed, being over-loaded, fud- 
denly broke down with a dreadful crafh and an horrible out-cry ; 
many of the company being much hurt, and one or two having their 
arms or legs broken. 

*¢ The failor, however, not having fuffered by his fall, clapped 
his oaken ftaff under his arm, facked up his trowfers, and walked 
off, fo well fatisfied with his entertainment, that the next night he 
came again to the theatre with great punctuality, and feated himfelf 
in the very fame place as the preceding night. The fame farce was 
repeated ; and, at the end of the fecond at, our failor, with great 
fortitude, compofes himfelf, and calls out to thofe who fat next him, 
* Come, my mafters, now for it; we are juft a-going! fit faft, m 
lads !’=-In reality, the honeft tar confidered the falling of the pA 
lery, though a very tragical event, as the principal part of the en- 
tertainment, for which he had paid his fixpence.” 

To this fpecimen of our authos’s praéfical, we fhall add 
one of his theoretical, philofophy. In a converfation on the 
fubjeé&ts of happinefs, he affeéts to define the terms, and fix 
precifely the meaning, of happinefs, in order to enquire, whe- 
ther there is, or is not,a poffibility of obtaining it 1n this life ; 
proceeding as follows : 

“© When I talk of happinefs, then,’ fays the little Reétor, ‘ I 
do not mean the happinefs of angels, or an uninterrupted ftate of 
tranquility and enjoyment ; but fuch a degree of it, as fo imperfect 
a creature as man in the fcale of being, was intended to attain.’ 

‘* Very true,” fays Atticus, ‘and as the happinefs of every crea- 
ture muft arife from living and acting agreeably to its ature, the 
happinefs of different animals muft vary, according to their various 
natures and organs of perception. The beafis of the field, the birds 
of the air, and the fifhes of the fea, muft have different dinds of 
happine/s from each other, and each from that of fuch a creature as 
man. ‘To complain, therefore, that man is not capable of a more 
perfed felicity, is as unreafonable as it would-be for a fly, or any 
other infect, to complain, that it was not as happy as an arch-angel. 
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** Since the happinefs of man, then, muft.arife from living-and 
acting agreeably to his za/ure, let us next enquire, of what particu- 
lars the nature of man iscompofed, and that wilt difcover to us what 
is requifite to conftitute his feliciry. 

Now, though man partakes, in common with inferior creatures, 
of fome inferior principles; though he has the fame inflinéts and 
appetites, and the fame organs of perception, with fome of them ; 
yet he is effentially diftinguifhed from all of them, by the fuperior 
faculty of reafon and refleGtion ; by his intellectual and moral po- 
wers; his confcience, or moral fenie of the beauty or deformity, 

of the guilt or innocence, of his actions: and this faculty hears 
evident marks of its fuperiority over thofe lefs noble principles, and 
claims the abfolute direction of them on all occafions. Neither 
can any man be faid to live, or act conformably to his nature, unjels 
he allows that fuperior princip!e (of reajon) the authority which is 
due to it. 

** Now, as we are endued with animal paffions and fenfual appe- 
tites, we may certainly partake of animal gratifications and fentual 
pleafures, in fome degree and with due moderation, 

** As we are furniihed with the powers of fancy, we may inno- 
cently amufe ourfelves with the pleafures of imagination, with all 
the various beauties of nature and of art; we may pleale ourfelves 
with whatever is elegant or ornamental in life, fuitably to our rank 

and fortune: but then all thefe gratifications muft be kept under the 
ftrict regulation of reafon and religion; otherwife they will be fo 
far from contributing to our happinefs, that they will moft infalli- 
bly render us miferable. hast 

‘* By gratifying any one principle of our nature to the prejudice 
of the reft; by giving way to any one paffion or appetite ; by in- 

_dulging our imagination, our curiofity, or even our philofophical 
f{peculations, beyond the bounds of moderation, and to the neglect 
of our focial duties ; we neceflarily deftroy that harmony and due 
balance of the affections, and violate that tranquility of the foul, 
without which true happinefs cannot fubfift, 

** But when this regular felf-government is maintained; when 
the different parts and principles of our nature, the fenfes, the paf- 
fions, and the imagination, have their feveral gratifications allowed 
them only in due proportion, fo that one paffion or appetite does not 
domineer over the reft, nor any of them rebel againit the fovereign 
principle of reafon ; then probably we fhall enjoy all the felicity 
which we are capable of in this prefent imperfeét ftate of exiftence.” 

Ail this is plaufible, and prettily faid ; but, as our author 

“hath juft reprehended a fuperficial Scotch writer, for depre- 
ciating the art of logic, we muft take the liberty to point 
out a little defeét in his own diale&tics. In the firft place, 
he does not make a fufficient diftin€tion between the qualit 
or kind of happinefs, and the intenfity or decree of it ; to bot 
which he fhould: have added, if he were determined to be 
very precife, the duration allo. Again, to make happiaefs a 
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pend on out living conformably to our nature $ which confor- 
mity, in its turn, depends on the fubje€tion of our rea/in to 
our paffions and appetites, is, in Our opinion, a very vague and 
unprecile ftate of the cafe. Mr. Home, in his celebrated 
dialogue on happinefs, very juftly obferves, if we rightly re~ 
colle&t, that the pa/fions are as much and truly a part of our 
nature as is reafon ; fo that a man atts, at leaft, as naturally in 
gratifying his paffions, as he does in obeying the dictates of 
yeafon ; and that his /e//-denial is equal in acting againft either. 
Indeed, the truth 1s, that fo far as bappine/s is concerned, 
reafon is of no farther ufe than to direé& and regulate the gra- 
tification of our paffions and appetites. Though it be a rule, 
it is no motive, of aétion, nor doth there refult any pleafure 
from following its guidance, except in that it prevents the 
inordinate indulgence of the paffions, which ever defeats their 
own end, by converting pleafure into pain. ‘* True happi- 
nefs,” fays Atticus, ‘‘ cannot fubfift without tranquility of 
foul ;” but if fo, bappine/s is fomething very different from 
what is meant by dii/s, extafy, rapture, tranfport, and expref- 
five of that exquifite enjoyment, which we are capable of, 
for a fhort duration.—To fay, that fuch exquifite happinefs 
can be but temporary, is by no means to deprive it properly 
of the name of happine/s; while, on the contrary, to term 
that only a ftate of happinefs which is capable of long du- 
ration, is to pervert the known and common acceptation of 
words ; it is, in fa&t to reduce happine/s to mere content, or 
indifference ; for fo fhould we properly term a /tate of tran 
guilty, in which the human affe&tions were a counterbalance 
to each other.—We perfectly agree, with Atticus, that the 
inordinate gratification of the paffions tends to mifery inftead 
of happinefs, and yet we place happinefs entirely in their 
gratification to the higheft degree, confiftent with reafon ; 
which permits us, in ating conformably to our nature, frequent- 
ly to go far beyond that tranquility of foul, prefcribed by At- 
ticus, as the criterion of true happinets, 

We fhould here difmifs this inftruétive and agreeable pro- 
duétion, did we not think it our duty to mention a trifling 
fault, which, in a work of lefs merit, we fhould certainly 
have never noticed. This is that of ufing provincial or 
exotic terms, which gives even to real elegance of ftile the 
appearance of affeétation. Thus our author calls a ftage- 
coachman the voiturier ; a term that is ufed with propriety 
enough, as in Lady Miller’s Letters, by travellers paffing 
over Mount Cenis ; but is not equally fo ufed by ftage-coach 
travellers-into the Weft of England, We reprobate this 
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324 Bp. of London's Sermon onAfh-Wednefday. 
practice the rather, as it carries with it a reproach, to. our 


language, of a want of copioufnels, which it by no means 
déierves. 





A Sermon preached at the Chapel-Royal of St. Fames’s Palace, on 
Afh-Wednefday, 1779. By Robert Lord Bifhop of London, 
Dean of bis Majefiy’s Chapels. 4to. 1s. Dodfley. 


An elegant and judicious difcourfe on the three firft verfes 
of the thirteenth chapter of St. Luke ; from which our 
learned prelate takes occafion to expatiate on the diftin&tion, 
there fubfifts, between the ftate of nations and the fituation 
of individuals, in refpeé to their being obnoxious to provi- 
dential calamities: obferving that, with — to the for- 
mer, who are to be accountable for their actions in a future 
life, ** the fun fhines alike on the juft and the unjuft :” which 
is not the cafe with political bodies, nations, and kingdoms ; 
which are exalted by righteou{nefs and deprefled and deftroyed 
by wickednefs. It would be unjuft to our readers, not to 
quote his Lordfhip’s own words on this occafion. 

. ** Granting, that great‘affli€tions are chaftifements of fin ;. yet 
ought we not to conclude from thence, that the unhappy fufferers 
are more wicked than others: or that we, who efcape, are more 
righteous than they. We all deferve punifhment; and God as a 
tender father may correét them, and warn us. As a warning, the 
fufferings of the eminently righteous might havea better effe@, than 
the punifhment of the notorroufly wicked: in the latter cafe, our 
confcience might affure us, or we might flatter ourfelves, that we 
were not like them ; but in the former, we could not but afk our- 
felves, * if the righteous fcarcely be faved, where fhall the ungodly 
and the finner appear ; and if judgment begin at the houfe of Goa, 
what fhall be the end of thofe who obey not the gofpel 7’ If God 
fhould be extreme to mark what is done amifs, who may abide it? 
He may in juflice and in mercy punifh his moft faithful fervants ; 
it with feverity, yet not beyond their deferts : while he withholds 
his hand from others more deferving of punifhment ; and tries, if 
by fuch warnings, if by forbearance and long-fuffering, if by the 
riches of his goodnefs, he may lead them to repentance. Upon 
the whole then, we have no reafon to conclude of thofe, who are 
opprefied with great calamities, that they are finners above all others, 
becavfe they fuffer fuch things. 

** But though our blefled Saviour difapproves of and rebukes this 
prefumptuous practice of interpreting God’s vifitation of particular 
perfons, and uncharitably ibaine from fignal calamities great 
wickednefs in the fufferers ; yet at the fame time he threatens the 
whole nation with temporal judgments of the like kind ; unlefs they 
fhould avert God’s wrath by repentance: ¢ I tell you, Nay, they 
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are not greater finners than others ; but except ye repent, ye thall 
all, the whole nation of you, for your general depravity, for your 
manifold crimes and provocations, for your contempt of the forbear- 
ance and long-fuffering of God, ye fhall al! perifh in like manner ; 
and your deitruction fhall be fo fignally marked with the hand of 
God, that all men fhall fee, that it is his work, and that the Lord 
himfelf hath done it.’ All this, as the event thewed, was implied 
in our bleffed Saviour’s admonition to the Jews. 

‘¢ The moft High ruleth in the kingdom of men; he giveth it 
to whomfoever he will; he putteth down one, and fetteth up ano- 
ther; he increafeth the nations, and deftroyeth them ; he enlargeth 
the nations, and ftraiteneth them again.’ On the grounds of reafon 
and experience, and from our notions of the wifdom and juftice of 
God, we may be allowed to obferve a more equal providence difpenfed 
in the fates of kingdoms, than in the affairs of individuals. The 
cafes are widely different; and the fame reafons, motives, and ends, 
do not holdin both. Kingdoms and nations, as fuch, are beings of 
the prefent world, and they are obnoxious to the judgments of God 
in this life only: therefore the counfels of God with regard to 
them may be governed by other rules; and we are. warranted to 
eftimate their profperity and adverfiry by meafures different from 
thofe, by which we ought to judge of the merits and demerits of 
private perfons. The language of Scripture is in this refpect 
agreeable to the univerfal teitimony of ape, * That righteoufnefs 
exalteth a nation, but wickednefs is not only a reproach, but in the 
end fure deftraétion to any people.” It hath pleafed God fo to con- 
ititute the nature and order of things, that the one follows the other 
by certain confequence ; as well as fometimes alfo by his peculiar 
decree.” 

In the application of his difcourfe, his Lordfhip earneftly 
recommends the ferious confideration of the prefent meral 
and religious ftate of this. nation. 





Pofifcript to. Dr. Price’s Sermon on the Faft-Day. Containing Re- 
- marks on a Paffage in the Bifbop of London’s Sermon, preached 
at the Chapel Royal on Afh-]Vednefday laf. 8vo. Given away 

. by the Bookfellers. ; 


** The Bifhop of London,” fays Dr. Price, ‘* in a fermon preach- 
ed on Ath-Wednefday Iaft ‘in the chapel royal, and fince publithed 
and addreffed to the reverend the clergy and inhabitants of the dio- 
cefe of Lotidon, has pointed me out as a perfon * whofe ftudy it has 
long been to introduce confufion, to encourage fedition, and to de- 
{troy all rule and authority, by traducing government, defpifing do- 
minion, {peaking ‘evil of dignities, and afluming vifionary and im- 
practicable principles as the only crue foundations of a free govern- 
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ment, which tend to raife difcontents in the people, to sarden_ fome 
in adtual rebellion, and to difpofé others to follow their example.” 

To this paflage, in the Bifhop’s fermon, is fubjoined, in the 
printed copy, the following note. 

*¢ As far as, in any inftance, the operation of any caufe comes in 
to reftrain the power of felf goverment, fo far flavery is introduced,’ 
Dr. Price’s Obfervations on Civil Liberty. Sect. 1. * The reprefen- 
tation muft be complete. No ftate, a part of which only is repre- 
fented in the legiflature that governs it, is /e/f-governed.’ Addi- 
tional Obfervations, Sect. I. From which it follows, that a vaft 
majority of the people of England, all that have no vote for repre- 
fentatives in parliament, are flaves,” 

Nothing can be plainer, we think, than that our learned 
and loyal metropolitan, meant to point at Dr. Price, as he 
himfelf fuppofes. Thofe wile critics, the Monthly Reviewers, 
however, declare, that ‘ after confidering, with the moft ac- 
curate attention, the above paflage, it is impoffible, in their 
opinion,” to confider Dr. Price, as the perfon pointed out by 
his Lordfhip. Dr. Price appears, nevertheleis, much hurt 
by the notice thus taken of him, and his principles, and en- 
deavours to juftify himfelf, and fupport them. 

In doing this, he continues to ring the changes on the words 
liberty, flavery, and felf-government ; without ever once refle&- 
ing on that moft effential diftinétion, which is fo obvious, 
when fignificantly exprefled in our Englifh phrafeology, 
when we fay of one man, that he is his own mafier, and of 
another, that he 1s ma/ffer of him/e!f, the formez indicating his 
living licentiou/ly, and without controul, and the latter his liv- 
ing at Jiberty, under the reftraints of right reafon. 

He proceeds to bring, what he thinks, an argumentum ad 
hominem, as follows. 

*¢ It may be more neceffary to put the Bifhop in mind, that the 
theory of government with which he is fo much difpleafed, may be 
found not only in Mr. Locke’s writings, but in all the writers on 
laws and government who have been moit admired in this country ; 
and that the affertion by which I have given moft offence, namely, 
* ‘That in a free ttate every man ought to be his own legiflator,’ was 
rf the affertion of Montetquieu, and has been fince the affertion of 
Mr. Juftice Blackitone. Language to this effect has been. hitherto the 
common language of all the triends of civil liberty ; and it has been 
adopted by many of the reverend clergy themfelves, in their fermons 
on public occafions. Oneinftance of this deferves the Bifhop’s particu- 
Jar notice. The excellent Dr. Lowth, in a fermon preached at theaf- 
fizes at Durham in 1764, obferves, ** That the greateft and moft im- 
portant privilege that any people can poffibly enjoy, is to be governed 
by laws tramed by their own advice or confent.” This he repre- 
fents ‘‘ as the true liberty of a ftate, and the particular happinefs of 
the collective body of people in this country, in virtue of the right 
of reprefentation which they enjoy, the act of reprefentatives — 
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chofen by themfelves being,” he fays, ‘* to be efteemed their own 
act.” Is not this the fame with faying, that a free people are their 
ocun legiflators, or that free government is /e/f-government? How 
unfortunate then am I, in having brought upon myfelf, by fuch ex- 
preffions, the Bifhop’s ill apinion ?” 

We fee no great misfortune in a prefbyterian parfon’s dif- 
fering in-opinion from a bifhop; although, we think, the 
Doétor unfortunate enough in not poffeffing a fufficient per- 
{picuity of idea to inveftigate thefe matters clearly. With 
his reverence’s leave, there is a wide difference, in point of 
propriety, between the ufe of arguments in the time of Mr. 
Locke, and their ufe at prefent. The notions of the divine 
rights of kings, fo prevalent in Mr, Locke’s time, are now 
univertally exploded by all parties : and as to the expreffion 
of a Montefquieu or a Blackftone, refpe&ting ‘* every man’s 
being his own‘legiflator,” it is a kind of profeffional political 
cant, as unmeaning as that of our modern advertifements of 
every man _ his own broker, every man his own doétor, every 
man his own lawyer, &c. &c. ; 

As to the Doétor’s attempt to condemn the Bifhop out 
of his own mouth, it is a glaring proof of that want of 
clearnefs of head, under which he unfortunately labours. 
There is a great diftin€&tion to be made between ¢ the privi- 
lege private perfons enjoy of being governed by laws, made 
by reprefentatives freely chofen by themfelves,” and the pri- 
vilege of their individually interfering in the formation or 
adminiftration of thofe laws. The term Ps grey 
when applied to individuals, feverally pofletied of a {mall 
part of that /overezgnty, which they are, neverthelefs, admitted 
colle&tively to execute, is a vague and unmeaning term,* 
Granting that the deputies or reprefentatives of the people, 
to whom the formation of law, and the adminiftration of 
government is delegated, are accountable to the people, in 
whom the {overeignty is ultimately vefted ; they are account- 
able to them only for the due difcharge of their office, in a 
manner conducive to the good of the whole, There is a law 
of natural fociety antecedent, and {uperior to all laws, civil 
or municipal ; falus populi fuprema lex. The legally chofen 


* The Doétor builds much on the prefent.imperfe&t and unequal parliamen- 
tary reprefentation of the people of Englans, taking occafion to call thofe flawes, 
who do not perfonally vote for reprefentatives ; but this is in a great meafure a 
nominal grievance: at leaft it might be remedied by a more equal reprefentation. 
It is yet to be doubted, whether fuch a remedy, however properly applied, woutd 
have all the good effeéts defired. A corruption of principles and manners hath 
fo widely diffufed itfelf among eletors of all ranks, as well as the eleéted, that 
our boafted Jiderty feems to be as merely nominal ae our deteited Javery. 1 
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adminiftrators of a free government, are accountable only té 
their right rea/on, and not to their prejudices, ignorance, or ca~ 
price. The minifter or magiftrate, who, con{cious of the integri- 
ty of his heart,and fully convinced of the re&titude of his judg- 
ment, fhould yield to the unreafonable demands and riotous 
clamours of the people, would be unworthy of the confidence 
repofed in him, he would betray his truft, and would refem- 
ble a weak woman; who, to quiet the crying of a child, 
fhould give it poifon in a fugar-plumb. According ta Dr. 
Price’s do&trine, a people may, without a proper reafon, and 
merely from caprice, refume the fovereignty, difmifs their 
deputies and reprefentatives ; they may even fay, we do not 
chufe to be governed at all. And, indeed, if a whole people 
fhould he gone fo far, and be frantic enough to do fo, I 
know not how they are to be hindered, or who would attempt 
to reclaim a nation of madmen. But, ftopping even fo little 
fhort of this point of pour” i and admitting, that fome kind 
of civil government is neceffary to their exiftence ; we affirm, 
that they have no more right thus unreafonably to determine 
on its diffolution, than an individual hath to take away his 
own life ; the a&t differing only as do a moral and political 
fuicide. 


4n Antidote to Popery ; or the Proteftant’s Memory jogeed in Sea- 
fon: By the following Narratives and Faéts. 1. The Perfecu- 
tions of the Protefiants in the Reigns of Henry 1V.V. VIII. 
and that of Queen Mary. 2. The lrifh Martyrology. 3. Popifh 
Treafons and Confpiracies in England. 4. Perfecutions in France. 
5. Extracts of Letters from Lifbon, by an eminent Minifler of 
the Church of England. 6. A fhort Account of the moft ma- 
terial Errors tow taught in the Church of Rome. By a Clergy- 
man of the Church of Engiand. 12mo. 4d. or 2s. 6d. a 
Dozen, Matthews. 


That this jogg to the memory of Proteftants would be fea- 
fonable, if it were not quite fo violent, we admit: but the 
zeal with which our author inveighs againft the Romanifts, 
however confiftent with knowledge, rather gives it the air of 
a jolt than a yore, and will, we apprehend, rather tend to fet 
Protefiants and Papifts together by the ears, than ferve as a 
gentle caution to keep them quietly Gear of cach other. 
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The Dialogues of Eumenes’; or, the Religion of the Heart, diftin- 
guifbed from the Attachment to mere Modes, which too fre- 
quently deforms the Chriflian Temper, 12m0. 38. fewed. 


Dilly. 


To thefe dialogues is prefixed the following advertifement. 

*¢ The defign of the author, in writing thefe dialogues, was to 
cherifh, in his own breaft, what he apprehends to be the true {pirit 
of Chriftianity ; to draw off the minds of young people, efpecially 
thofe of a religious education, from too great a dependence on the 
forms of devotion, and to furnifh a fpecies of reading, calculated to 
engage the attention, and mend the heart. ' 

** How far he has attained his purpofe, efpecially in the two 
laft particulars, he leaves, without much folicitude for his reputa- 
tion as a writer, to his friends and the public, to determine. 

‘* It is a fpontaneous production: has been the trifling, but 
agreeable amufement of fome leifure hours. No attention, how- 
ever, which the author was capable of, to render it acceptable, has 
been omitted.—While the formalift, and the bigot, in religion, may 
not be gratified, on the one hand; he prefumes, it is next to im- 
poffible, that the candid and ferious chriftian fhould be offended, on 
the other. 

‘¢ He has only to-add, that many of the incidents which occur in 
the courfe of thefe dialogues, were taken from real life ; a circum- 
fiance, which mav ferve to render the application more natural and 
certain, than could, perhaps, have been expected from mere fic- 
tion.” 

We hardly underftand what our author means by calling 
this little work a /pontaneous produétion, nor do we know in 
what fenfe he gives, it the epithet of trifling. —The defign 
and objeé& of it appear to be tao important to merit the name 
of a trifling amufement; and though we might not be dif- 
pofed to pay him any high compliment on the literary merit 
of its execution, it is very far from dzferving to be regarded 
as trifling—We are forry our plan will not admit of our 
quoting fome of the pertinent narratives and agreeable anec- 
dotes, with which thefe dialogues abound ; but cannot dif- 
mifs it without fome fpecimen of the manner in which the 
writer difplays a very juft and liberal way of thinking in mat- 
ters of piety and true religion. 

In dialogue the Fifth, between Libertus and Servitius, the 
following altercation is related to have taken place, refpeéting 
the ceremonials of religion. 

** Do you think then, faid Servitius, that the feveral modes of 
mortification and penance, propofed and practifed by good men in 
the different ages of the world, have no tendency to promote true 
piety, and recommend us to mercy? Some of thefe, you know, 
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were of divine appointment, and the {trict obfervation of them at- 
tended with the happieft confequences. And pray, what reafon have 
we to fuppole, that fafting, and other acts of humiliation and pe- 
‘nance, are -le(s proper, ‘or lefs acceptable to God now, than they 
were in time paft? I think, I can fay, unlefs Iam much miftaken, 
that I have found my account in atiending to fome of them. 

’ $6 Te may be fo, replied Libertus. A truly good man will not 
reft in the external act; he will endeavour to make a right ufe of 
every inftitution, But, let it be remembered, that penance and re- 
pentance are by no means to be confounded: they are quite different 
things ; the tormer may fubiiit without the latter, and when this is 
the cafe, I may affirm, that it cannot. by any means, ferve the true 
intereft of the foul; nay, it is more likely co be injurious to it. 

‘¢ In this furely, fays Servitius, 1 mutt beg leave to differ from 
you. That man, who choofes, from tendernefs of confcience, to 
faft twice ina week, that is, to eat fith inttead of flefh on Wednefdays 
and Fridays, is cettainly a berter man than he, who has no fcruples 
about the matter, and indulges him(cif every day alike. The man 
who keeps Lent, according to the ftrié rules’of our church, mut 
‘needs be a more holy man, and a much better chriftian, than he 
who pays no regard to it. We mutt put on felf denial, and mortify 
our members on earth, or how can we hope, my dear friend, to be 
admitted into the kingdom of heaven ? 

** A tender confcience, faid Libertus, is a defirable thing ; but 
we fhould diftinguith between a tender confcience and a ferupulovus 
confcience. A tender confcience is truly folicitous to avoid every 
known fin, and to praétife every known duty ; and is efpecially af- 
fected with every deviation of the heart from God. But a ferupu- 
lous confcience is chiefly folicitous about things indifferent, and is 
much more attentive to the external rite, than to the inward tem- 
per, in the exercifes of religion. 

‘** O, my friend, replied Servitius, I do not much like your nice 
diftinétions. 1 fear they favour too much of Libertine principles in 
religion. Shoulda ferupulous confcience as you ¢all it, be once 
entirely difmiffed, I fhould think, what you call a tender confcience 
would foon follow. For my part, I always choofe to err, if at all, 
on the fure fide of the queftion. 

** You are very right, faid Libertus. But what do you think 
of our neighbour Bibulus of the Chantry. You know him to be as 
firiét as any man can be in obferving the rites of our church. I 
dare fay, you never knew him dine on beef or mutton on a faft 
day, in all your life; and yet, Iam told, Bibulus will take the 

. Lord’s name in vain a hundred times a day ; that, when he is pro- 
voked to it, he will fwear in a ftyle as fonorous as that of any fox- 
hunter in all the country ; that after a ftrict faft'on Ath Wednefday, 
or even on a Good Friday, he will take a cheerful glafs, and go to 
bed as happy as on any other evening in the whole year. Bibulus 
has what one may call a ‘fcrupulous confcience. Compare him 
with our friend Donatus at the Grange. ‘He pays, it fhould feem, no 
3 regard 
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regard to any of the fafts, nor, as I know of, to any of the featts, 
which you think fo properly diftinguifhed in our calendar, We on- 
ly fee him at Church on a Sunday, and even then he is not always 
fo attentive to uniformity as we could wifh him to be. I have 
fometimes feén him ftanding, while all the reft of the congregation 
have been kneeling ; his face has been often turned to the belfry, 
when it fhould have been directed to the altar; and, I think I never 
heard him fay ten words after the minifter in all my life, nor, to the 
beft of my remembrance, never once faw him bow at the name of 
Jefus! And yet, it fhould feem, Donatus is ftri& in his morals, one 
of the beft of neighbours; and, I am told, a humble, ferious, and 
exemplary chriftian. 

‘** I know, fays Servitius, your chariry to be very extenfive ; 
but, for my part, I can have no very good opinion of a man, who 
pays fo little regard to what you call the forms of religion. 

‘¢ Perhaps, replied Libertus, my charity may not be fo very ex- 
tenfive as you may imagine. Bibulus is hofpitable, treats his friend 
with the generofity of a prince, is what you call a good churchman, 
and keeps Lent as ftrictly as any of us need to keep it; and yet, to be 
even with you, I cannot but think Donatus, with all his libertine 
fentiments in religion, a much better chriftian than he, 

‘¢ I perceive, however, that my friend does not like my 
nice diftinétions, that he has no very great opinion of my charity ; 
and the reafon is, all thefe feem to militate againft his favourite 
doftrine of mortification and penance. I will therefore advert to 
what my friend, 1 hope, will yet allow to be of much higher au- . 
thority. 

. Be not carried about with diverfe and ftrange doétrines ; for 
it is a good thing that the heart be eftablifhed with grace, not 
with meats which have not profited them that have been occu- 
pied therein.—Meat commendeth us not to Goi, for neither, if 
we éat, are we the better; neither, if we eat not, are we the 
worfe.—For the kingdom of God is not meat and drink, but righ« 
teoufnefs and peace and joy in the Holy Ghoft.—Let not him that | 
eateth defpife him that eateth not; and let not him that eateth 
not, judge him that eateth: for God hath received him—For the 
facrifices of God are a broken heart, and a contrite fpirit. And the 
kingdom of God is within you.” 

In a fubfequent dialogue the converfation of the fame per- 
fonages turns on the prefent popular topic of fubfcriptions 
to articles of faith and the mode of diftin&tion between 
formal and vital religion, Paffing by a church, 

‘¢ This facred edificé,. faid Servitius, I have been told, was ori- 
ginally dedicated to St. Faith, 

“* Saint Faith! faid Libertus, pray who is Saint Faith! a real 
or fymbolical perfonage; a male, ora female faint ? 

‘¢ I muft confefs, replied Servitius, that I am not fufficiently 
read in ancient hiftory to give a direct anfwer to your queftions. 
Uu2 But 
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But I fhould rather fuppofe Saint Faith to have been a real perfon, 
anda female. Faith is, I think, fill found in the lift of the proper 
names of women. And you know it was the cuftom of antiquity to 
dedicate their churches to fuch perfons only as had obtained the dif- 
tinguifhed epithet, which we here find affixed to it, by canonization. 
It is therefore moft natural to fuppofe, that St. Faith was a lady of 
fuch extrordinary piety and goodnefs, as to he thought worthy of 
this high honour. 

** T fee no reafon, faid Libertus, why a church may not as well 
be dedicated to Saint Faith, as ta Saint Bridget, Saint Catherine, 
Saint Margaret, Saint Gregory, Saint Leonard; or any other male 
or female faint whatfoever. 

** Perhaps, faid Servitius, you are ready to think, it may as well 
not be dedicated to any faint, or not dedicated at all, 

** Here my friend is, for once, certainly miftaken, for I think 
that all churches, or places of public worfhip, fhould be dedicated to 
the only proper object of divine adoration, the great God of heaven 
and earth. 

*¢ True, my friend, replied Servitius. But furely it cannot be 
improper to call every church, at leaft, by the name of fome faint. 
The cuftom doubtlefs obtained in the earliett ages of chriftianity, 
and feems to me to be well calculated to preferve a kind of religious 
refpect to the exemplary piety and holinefs of thofe eminent pro- 
feflors and martyrs, who might feem to deferve fo diftinguithed a 
commemoration. 

** The cuftom might obtain in what you call the earlieft, but, I 
think it could not be in the pureft ages of Chriftianity. It is, in 
my opinion, a fpecies of idolatry which took its rife in the Romith 
church ; and what good purpofe it has anfwered in that church, 
the fhrines of many of their eminent faints may abundantly teftify. 
In Proteftant countries, I muft confefs, it is become a much more 
harmlefs fuperftition. The names are retained, but the idolatry 
ceafes. There is, I dare fay, no more re{pect paid to Saint Faith, 
than to Saint Bridget. Nay, where the image of the faint has been 
long fince removed, and the name entirely forgotten, the parifh church 
is as well attended, as though the dereliction had never happened. 

‘* It may be fo, replied Servitius, and | with this may not be one 
fign of the profligacy and inattention of the age in which we live. 
For I cannot but think, that were, what you call the appendages of 
religion more ftrictly attended to by men of fenfe and erudition, it 
would have a an | effect on the common people, and .go a good 
way to preferve the national virtue, in which, I am fure, there is at 
prefent, a lamentable deficiency. 

For my part, faid Libertus, I allow, and Jament that deficiency, 
as much as you, but I muft impute it to other caufes, chiefly to the 
want of an inward principle, the true fear of God in the heart. 
Nothing fhort of this, I am perfuaded, will keep the rich, or the 
poor, the learned or the unlearned, in the proper line of their 
duty. Pretenders to religion, however ftrict in attending to the mere 
forms, however zealous and clamorous in the fupport of a party, 

- have, 
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have, fooner or later, brought a much greater difgrace, and done 

more hurt, to the intereft of religion, than the mott remifs and pro-. 
fligate, who make no pretenfions to it. But to return to the object 

betore us. You fay, the church was dedicated to Saint Faith. Ie 

might be fo; but, methinks, I rather perceive fomething emblema- 

tical in the ftrudture, It is built, you fee, on a folid rock ; and the 

{pire is of an uncommon height. The one very aptly fignifies to 

us the foundation, or authority of the Chriftian hich, the other its 

heavenly nature and tendency. 

_** Whether this was the real intention or not, replied Servitius, 
the thought is certainly juft and natural. The Chriftian faith is 
fupported by the moft refpectable authoritv. The three creeds, fo 
wifely adopted by our church, the Nicene, the Athanafian, and 
what is commonly called the Apoftle’s creed, have ftood the teft of 
ages, and will, no doubt, define, as well as defend, the orthodox 
faith of the catholie church, to the lateft pofterity. 

** I will not difpute with you at prefent, fays Libertus, either 
theantiquity or the authenticity of the three refpectable creeds which 
you have mentioned; but, had they been drawn up with greater 
caution, had they been lefs explanatory, or more confiftent with 
each other than they are, I fhould by no means choofe to reft the 
Chriftian faith on their authority. We have a more fure word of 
prophecy. The fcriptures of the Old and New Teftament confti- 
tute the creed of Chriftians, and of Proteftants; and, after all that 
has been faid in defence of human formulas, the Chriftian faith, I 
think, can only be fupported, with any degree of confiftency, by 
the authority of divine revelation. 

‘* But do you not know, Libertus, that Papifts and Proteftants, 
Arians and Socinians, heretics, {cifmatics, and fectaries of all forts, 
alledge the authority of fcripture in fupport of their different and 
oppolite tenets ? And how then can you infinuate, that the acknow- 
ledgement of divine revelation is a fufficient teft of orthodoxy ? 
No, my friend, it is neceflary that our faith be reduced to a more 
certain ftandard ; or, at leaft, that the fenfe of fcripture be render- 
ed more precife and determined. And pray, how can this be done, 
but by having recourfe to the more ancient and authentic fymbols 
of the Chriftian church? I intreat you, therefore, not to depart 
from this {ure foundation. 

‘* My dear friend, replied Libertus, cannot much blame me, 
nor, I think, be very anxious for my fafety, while I choofe to build 
on the foundation of the prophets and apoftles, Jefus Chrift himfelf, 
the chief corner ftone. This, I truft, is my hope, I believe it is 
yours; and, if fo, I am fure it will never fail us. 

‘* No, faid Servitius, but is it not a defirable thing, that there 
fhould be an uniformity of opinions in our church ? and that here- 
tics and infidels fhould be kept out of it! 

** I cannot, at prefent, be very explicit in my anfwer to your 
queftions. But this I can fay, that the method, which has been 
adopted, is by no means adequate to the end propofed. We have 


Arians, Socinians, Sabellians, Enthufiafts, and, I fear, — = 
eifts, 
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Deifts, in our church, who, for the fake of the emoluments, belie 
their principles, folemnly fubfcribe the articles, which they do not 
believe, and make no fcruple to read thofe forms in the defk, which 
they condemn as foon as they get into the pulpit. Creeds, fubfcrip- 
tions, and even oaths, are of no avail, where confcience and true re- 
ligion are wanting. Nay, I may go further, and venture to affirm, 
that let a man’s faith be ever fo orthodox, as to the form of it, fhould 
his heart be unaffeéted with it, that man’s religion is vain. 

‘¢ Hypocrites and Infidels there may be, but do you think, faid 
Servitius, that a man, who has true faith, or, which is the fame 
thing, who verily believes the articles of our church, can be defti- 
tute of real religion! No, furely, I might as well give up all pre- 
tenfions to common fenfe, as fuppofe it. Befides, it is fo very in- 
confiftent with that extenfive charity, which you are recommend- 
ing to your neighbours on all occafions, that you will not, you can- 
not avow it. 

** Yes, indeed I do; it has been a long and fettled principle with 
me. I make no fcruple to affirm, that a man may firmly believe 
the fundamental articles of Chriftianity, and make a fplendid pro- 
feffion of religion, and yet be worfe than an infidel. o 

“* This, replied Serviuus, is a ftrange doctrine indeed ! 

** Strange as this doctrine may appear, the truth afferted is, I 
fear, much too common! and that not only among the more thought- 
lefs and inattentive, but even among thofe who have made more 
than common pretenfions to religion.” 


Libertus proceeds to illuftrate this point by a familiar 
example ; for which we muft refer our readers to the Dia- 
Jogues themfelves. N, 


Poems on various Subjeéis. By Ann Murry, Author of Ments-: 
via. 4to. 5s. fewed. Dilly. 


As we have already introduced this fenfible and ingenious 
young writer tothe acquaintance of our readers, we {hall content 
ourfelves on the prefent occafion, with giving a fpecimen or 
two, of her poetical abilities, from the pleafing produétions be-' 
fore us ; fele€ting fuch as feem to convey the trueft piéture of 
the author’s turn and difpofition ; which appear to be equally 
happy and amiable, whatever opinion a faftidious critic may 
form of her genius and talents for literary compofition, 


Ode to Contentment. 


‘* Hail, fweet Contentment, calm Repofe ! 
The balm of comfort fhed, 

Oh ! iet me not complain of ‘woes, 
By thy kind guidance led ! 
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To thee Compaiffion is allied, 
Revengeful hope unknown ; 

As thou a ftrangér art to pride, 
From thee is Difcord is flown. 
Tho’ plain and humble be my lot, 

Yet grant me ftrength of mind ; 
So fhall I find, though in a cot, 
Pleafures the moft refin’d. 


With pity thall behold the great, 
While no rude cares moleft ; 
Nor fond defire'for ufelefs ftate, 
Difturb my tranquil breaft. 


In filent glen, in hollow cave, 
And hermit’s lonely cell, 

Where winding ftreams delight to lave, 
Reflection deigns to dwell. 


Far from the buftling fcenes of life, 
I with in peace to rett ; 

Remov’d from vanity and ftrife, 
In calm retirement bleft. 


To me in Gorgon terrors clad, 
Appear the rafh and bold ; 

The vain, the wealthy, and the bad, 
Who thirft for nought but gold. 


With horror fuch delights behold, 
As deck the feftive fcene; 

Tho’ young, am prematurely old, 
Collected, grave, ferene. 


To thee, Contentment, thus I bend, 
With meek and humble heart ; 
In pity to my pray’r attend, 
And lend thy foothing art ! 


Ode to Complacency. 


** Complacency ! thou gift refin’d ! 
To me thy aid impart ; 

Preferve thy empire in my mind, 
And regulate my heart. 


Thy prefence will adorn each feene, 
With modeft temp’rate rays ; 

Grant, I become like thee ferene, 
Nor thirft for empty praife. 


Oh ! lead me to thy facred bow’r, 
Where Peace and Virtue dwell ; 

There let me feel thy healing pow’r, , 
To Folly bid farewel. , 


This 
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This the chief purpofe of my foul, 
To feek thy bleft abode ; 

Contentment the inviting goal, 
And reétitude the road. 


With cautious ftep, and fteady pace, 
The checquer’d path I view ; 

Behold the end, and deftin’d race, 
To reach what I purfue. 


By thee enabled, hence fhall gain 
A conquett o’er my mind ; 

Defy the threat’ning frowns of pain, 
By innocence refin’d. 


From guilt, and fuperftition free, 
Oh! may I ne’er repine ; 

In ev’ry ftate, and each decree, 
Obey the will divine! 


A Familiar Epiftle to Mifs Coker. 


** You challenge me to write in rhyme, 
‘Though I have neither fenfe or time : 
Nor can I well the boon refufe, 

So thus invoke the facred Mufe. 

Hail! gentle Clio! form the verfe, 

In numbers mufical and terfe ; 

Diftufe thy foftnefs o’er each line, 
Friendthip and Love, with grace combine ! 
In vain I ftrive to bring things pat in, 
And have recourfe to French and Latin: 
Yer fear that I at laft muft feek, 

A firm ally in ancient Greek. 

Or grown perhaps quite gay and airy, 
Addrefs bright Oberon the fairy, 

To take me in his pigmy train, 

Of his light fhackles proud and vain ; 
Reclin’d on bank of Afphodel, 

Hearing thy nore, fweet Philomel ! 
With dulcet tones enrich my fong, 

For fuch alone to thee belong. 

Or tipping of the midnight dew; 

In acorn cup, or vi’let blue, 

The magic orgies nightly keep, 

Whilft mortals are abforb’d in fleep. 
When thus I paus’d—the Mute reply’d, 
** All vain pretenders I deride : 

** *Tis not to take a pen and ink, 

** And fit thee down intent to think, 

** With fine gilt paper, filver ftandith, 
** And lofty plume with grace to brandifh, 
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** That will exprefs a thought complete, 
* Or raife it on heroic feet ! 
** I thould prefer a Garreteer, 
*¢ Who writes with chalk or dregs of beer ; 
*¢ Whofe iines on fcraps are badly writ, 
** The remnants of neglected wit. 
** Hear my decree, nor ever write, 
** Unlefs good-fenfe the lays indite. 
** In works of fancy {pend thy time, 
** Nor ever more attempt to rhyme ; 
*« The needle thou canift wield with fkill, 
** Which time and vapours fure will kill. 
*¢ If thou this edict wilt not brook, 
** And ftill defire to write a book, 
' *¢ Enough has been already wrote, 
** For thee to copy or to quote.” 
Thus ended her fevere difcourfe, 
Which ftruck my mind with poignant force: 
Yet fummon’d courage to reply, 
Why doft thou fpurn me? tell me why, 
Mott cruel Clio! or refufe, 
To be my patronizing Mufe ? 
Didft thou but know, as well as me, 
My Laura’s manners kind and free, 
Thou wonald’ft not then reject my fuit, 
Or doom me to be ever mute : 
The mere narration of her worth, 
May well fupply my fancy’s dearth ; 
The pleafing qualities I find 
Implanted in her tender mind, 
i Aik not the foreign aid of verfe, 
Their various merits to rehearfe ; 
But wrote in plain and fimple profe, 
Will clearly their own worth difclofe. 
Thus I thy mandate will obey, 
Nor ever more attempt to lay 
An off’ring at thy golden fhrine, 
But willows round my temples twine. 





N. 





The Carmen Seculare of Horace. ato. 1s. 6d, Sold at Free- 
Mafon’s Hall. 


Tt is fomewhere remarked, by that fhrewd and fingular ob- 
ferver, J. J. Rouffeau, that no writer can be well mafter of 
more than one language ; an obfervation, which the publica- 
tion before us feems to confirm ; the editor, the famous Jofeph 
Baretti, having addreffed the Englifh reader in a preface, 
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which we fuppofe he intended of courfe to be Englifh.’ To 
the text of the Carmen Seculare, which he hath taken the li- 
berty alfo to alter,* he hath annexed a tranflation, which 
ferves to prove, that he underftands Latin juft as little as he 
does Englifh. It may feem ftrange, that fuch a {matterer 
fhould be fo anxious, as he tells us he was, for having the 
Carmen Scculare fet to mufic ; nor can we guels the motive for 
his anxiety, for fuch an attempt taking place, unlefs. it was 
to give him a frefh opportunity of difplaying the wonderful 
extent of his knowledge in claffical learning as well as of mo- 
dern languages.t In doing this, however, he hath, as ufual, 
only expofed his own ignorance. In the firit place, he infifts, 
that the Odes of Horace were all written for mufic, and in- 
deed compofed by the author to the found of certain mufical 
inftruments. It is not worth while to controvert this opi- 
nion, as Voltaire, and.a hundred other critics, have ex- 
ploded it. Mafter Baretti’s reafon, for adapting the Carmen 
Seculare to modern mutfic, is, however, curious. 

‘¢ Modern compofers,” fays he, ‘* muft be charged with want of 
fagacioufnefs or curiofity for having forborne to avail themfelves of 
fubjeéts which would have teemed with an infinite variety. of new 
modulations. They ought to.have decorated with. mufic the fine 
fenfe of that poet, as it fortunately happens to be wrapped up in the 
moft melodious metres, and expreffed in the moft figniticant words, 
Be it true, that it is impoffible in our days to afcertain how the 
Carmen Seculare was fet in the days of Auguftus,, and that we can- 
not even guefs to what tunes the other Odes were fung, if they 
were ever fung. Can we do nothing more than read and recite 
them, becaufe we cannot determinethefe points? Are we utterly to 
forbear rendering them ftill more delightful, becaufe we are igno- 
rant of the notes that once enlivened them? Being ignorant of the 
true pronunciation of the Latin tongue, we give all over Europe fuch 
founds to its fyllables, as would, in all probability, feem rude and 


* And that in a manner, which, he tells.us, Horace himfelf would not difap- 
prove, if he was living: and yet our modernizer hath made the verfe falfe pro- 
fody, or rather made it no verfe at all. 

Horace fays, Perfes atque Britannoss—Barett1 fays, Maures, feras et Indos. 

+ Or unlefs he had a view to the pecuniary cataitrophe in fharing the {poils of 
the public, as well as of the poor fingers and fidlers, who were employed to per- 
form this Ode at Free-Mafon’s Hall; on whofe account, Mafter Baretti.affeéts to 
be much concerned, that Philidor, his friend and partner in the undertaking, 
fhould take French leave, and carry off the money, without paying the piper. 
The credulity and folly of our Englith peopte of fathion, in lavithing encourage- 
ment on-thefe exotic vagabonds, would be amazing, did we not fee it daily repeat- 
ed. It reminds us, however, of a reflection, made by the writer of the cafe of 
authors, who obferves, that there is a fafhionable circle, ** into which, if a man 
get any how introduced, and a point is made to férve him, it matters not, whether 
he decerves to be poftedat the altar orat Tybure.” How far this remark is ap - 
picabe tocitier or buth of the abovementioned adventurers, is left to thofe 


hocs It may concern, ® 
difguitful 
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difguftful to an ancient Roman. Yet, under this unavoidable dif- 

advantage, we read and recite the Odes of Horace with the greateft 
pleafure. Why then fhould we fcruple to give them a modern mufic 

as we do a modern pronunciation, and fairly try whether they may, 
or may not, afford us a new fpecies of pleafure, though not fet off 
in the modulations of the Auguttan age?” 

In our opinion, the acknowledged ignorance of the mo- 
derns, in the true pronunciation of the Latin tongue, is a 
fufficient reafon againft the attempt to fet Latin verfe to 
mufic ; efpecially, if, what Rouffeau affirms, be true, that 
the merit of all mufic depends on its affinity with the lan- 
guage from which it derives its charaéter. Our pfeudo- 
critic appears to be as much miftaken in refpe& to the pur- 
pofe and occafien of the poetical compofition itfelf. 

‘* Carmen Seculare,” fays he, ** means a poem, or a fong, made 
at the beginning of a Seculum; that is, of a century, to hail it in 
aufpicioufly. It was the cuftom of the Romans to celebrate the 
foundation of their city at the beginning of every century by a 
great feftival ; in which, among a variety of games and diverfions, 
a Song was introduced, made in honour of Apollo and Diana, the 
tutelar deities of their town, to implore a continuance of their fa- 
vour and prote¢tion.” 

Now we learn from Zofimus, and other writers, that the 
fecular games were firft inftituted in the middle of a century, 
from the period of the building of Rome, viz. in or about 
255, 4b anno urbis condite. They are faid alfo to have been 
firft inftituted, to avert.a plague; to which the words, 

miferam famem 
Pefiemque——— 
are fuppofed to relate. 

As to the feveral odes, here colleéted together, after Sana- 
don, their difpofition is arbitrary and chimerical. In Sana- 
don’s original arrangement, there was, indeed, a grofs abfur- 

“dity ; as Spiritum mihi Phebus, &c. in which Horace gives di- 
reétions to the fingers, was difpofed as an epilogue. This 
was juftly objected to, and altered by Francis; whom Baretti 
has implicitly followed. It is further remarkable,’ that the 
third part, Dianam tenere, &c. is written in Alcaic meafure, 
whereas, the reft of the Ode, except the preface, is in Sap- 
phic. This, with fome other circumftances, leaves room to 
doubt, whether this hymn might not be one of thofe fung in 
the Ludi Apollinares, at fome other time, or perhaps at the 
fame time, as thofe games were fometimes performed with 
the Secular. Be all this, however, as it may, Mafter Ba- 
retti talks here very peremptorily and dogmatically, of what, 
it appears that, he knows little or nothing about. As to his 

Xx2- Eng- 
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Englifh tranflatton, it is evidently made from fome wretched 
French verfion, and is as bald and puerile, as defeétive and 
erroneous. To fay nothing of fins of omiffion, take, reader, 
a few of commiffion ; pueros latentes matris in alvo, is tranf- 
lated children ripped from their mothers. Intonfum Cynthium is 
Cynthius with flowing hair —Pueros cafios 1s untainted bays, an 
Italian idea in Englifh words furely !—Vifere is to vifit—Pu- 
dorque prifcus is antiquated modefty; and beata copia, 1s wealthy 
plenty. A {chool-boy would be whipped for fuch blunders, 
and yet the learned Mr. Jofeph Baretti, fecretary for foreign 
correfpondence to the royal academy, affures us, that, ‘ in 
this tranflation, he hath done his bef to convey the fenfe of it to 
thofe who are not acquainted with the Latin tongue :” adding 
modeftly, 

‘¢ The learned will readily excufe the few notes, all taken from 
Sanadon, that accompany the verfion, The ladies may want them ; 
and they may befides call back to the memory of the younger fcho- 


lars a few things poffibly forgotten fince their departure from Ox- 
ford and Cambridge. Valete omnes, et plaudite.” 


Conjfiderations on the Propriety of Proteftant Diffenting Minifiers, 
acceding to a Declaration of their Belief in the Holy Scriptures, 
annexed to a Bill now depending in Parliament, for the farther 
Enlargement of religious Liberty. 1s. Robfon. 


This writer’s confiderations will be of great fervice to the 
time-fervers among the diffenting minifters. Probably, many 
of them, with the confiderer at their head, will go to the next 
quarter feflions, and forgetting their {neers and indignation 
at the eftablifhed clergy, in fubfcribing a religious teft for im- 
munities—forgetting alfo their own firft and true principle of 
Proteftant diflent, that the magiftrate hath no authoritative 
right of interference in matters of religious faith and wor- 
fhip”’—they will go, we fay, and avail themtelves of the new 
bill, comply with the teft it impofes, and to obtain exemptions 
and immunities, will chearfully receive God’s holy word, 
fanctified to them by human authority, 


Free Thoughts on the Inconfiftency of conforming to any religious Te/?, 
as a Condition of Toleration, with the true Principle of Pro- 
teflant diffent. By Fohn Palmer, Minifler to a Society of Pro- 
teflant Diffinters in New Broad-Street. 1s, Johnfon. 


This 
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This writer knows his principles as a proteftant diffenter, 
and ably defends them on the head of religious liberty, againft 
the quibbling of the preceding author. He hath demon- 
ftrated theinconfiftency of his brethren’s conforming to any re- 
ligious teft as a condition of their toleration ; and his generofity 
is fuch, that he had rather fuffer the feverities of the prefent 

nal laws, than accept a partial and inadequate relief for 
himfelf, and fo leave thofe who adhere to their principles in 
a ftate of greater infecurity and danger than they were in 
before. This pamphlet is worthy the ferious perufal of every 
diffenting minifter who thinks to qualify under the new aé 
of toleration. 





Thoughts in younger Life on intere/ting Sulyects 3 or Poems, Let- 
ters, and Effays, moral, elegiac, and defcriptive, written prin~ 
cipally on, or at the Requeft of young Friends: with Memsirs 
of the Author. By George Wright, Efq. Author of the rural 
Chriftian, 12m0. 38. Buckland. 


This author quotes for his motto the well-known paflage 
of Mr. Pope. 

In parts fuperior what advantage lies ? 
Tell, for you can, what is it to be wife ? 
Tis but to know how little can be known, 
To fee all others’ faults, and feel our own, 

We cannot fee what reference this paflage bears to the per- 

formance before us. Is the author, notwithftanding he isa 

t, and of fufficient confequence to be memoir’d in the Pre- 
face, modeft enough to difclaim all pretenfions to fuperior 
parts? Is he humble enough to acknowledge himfelf ignorant 
of the qualities of wifdom, and in no refpe& liable to the 
mortifications which attend its purfuits, and the difappoint- 
ments which too frequently clofe its enquiries; and therefore 
not being wife enough to fecl his own faults, is he fool 
enough to expofe them to others? If this is not the idea he 
wifhes to convey by his motto, we are unable to difcern the 
reafon for which it was quoted. 

We could have helped our author to a motto lefs ambigu- 
ous, and in all refpeéts more fuitable to himfelf and his per- 
formance, if he had confulted us on fo important an occafion. 
He might have adopted in fober fadnefs what Mr. Pope ut- 
tered between jeft and earneft, 

Why 
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Why did I.write ? What finto me unknown 
Dipp’d me in ink }—My parents’, or my. own } 
But let Squire Wright {peak for himtelf, and——for us too. 

*¢ Methinks I hear fome perfon prefent fay, 
The man’s a fool !—he’d better kept away, 
Than thus intruded-——— 
Who does he think will mind his paltry rhime, 
His ftupid ftuff > 

Pray, what (fays another one, knitting his brow) 
Is the fort, little gentleman going to fay now ? 
He has got.a good, modeft aflurance, no doubt, 
What in life can he think to be talking about ? 
He had better be ftill, ’tis an artful difguife, 
For a fool while he’s filent is thought to be wife. 

Sage advice, indeed ! and as the fame royal proverbialift 
obferves, ‘‘ he that hearkeneth unto counfel is wife, but the 
way of a fool is right in his own eyes.” And for that rea- 
fon, we prefume, (for we can think of no other after fuch 
very good.admonition) our author threw his mite into the 
finking fund of dulnefs. N. 


Miniflers Labourers together with God,-a Sermen preached at 
Exeter, before the Affembly of the diffénting Clergy of Devon and 
Cornwall, Sept. 9, 1778. By the Reverend Sir Harry Tre- 
lawny, Bart. A.B. Minifier of the Prefbyterian Church at 
Weft Lowe, Cornwall, gto. 6d. Buckland. 


This .may be called a fermon with juft the fame propriety 
as its auditors may. be called the clergy. The clergy !—We 
are no friends te this affe€tation. It is a piece of foppery that 
the old prefbyterian minifters would have equally difdained 
with the gown and catlock——an habiliment which the di/- 
fenting clergy are alfo fond of tricking themfelves out in, to the 
great grievance of the good old votaries of the cloak, and the 
‘derifion of the clergy, indeed. 

No!.Sir Harry!) this is no /ermon, but_a kind of an aca- 
demicaldeclamation that can only be reduced ta shat {pecies 
of pulpit harangue which Dr. Eachard in his *‘ Contempt of 
the clergy,” calls: high, tantrum ftuff.” We have already 
given our fentiments pretty freely on this puerile ambition of 
faying fine things in the pulpits (ad captandum vulgus) in our 
late critique on Dr. Colin Milne’s charity fermon. And 
whenever we tee the fimplicity of the gofpel facrificed to gau- 

dinefs, 
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dinefs, and loofe, disjointed, inflated rhapfodies, borrowing 
the refpe&table name of fermons, we fhall not be awed by 
titles or degrees, nor filenced even by the vote of a fynod ; but 
as faithful critics and avowed friends to the caufe of ancient 
chriftianity, and folid learning, we will chaftife all modern 
innovators of every denomination, rank, and character, from 
the pagan chapel in Margaret-ftreet, to the prefbyterian 
church in Weft-Looe, with equal freedom and impartiality, 
remembering as critics as well as chriftians that it is incum- 
bent on usto * render to all their due.” 

If Sir Harry Trelawny is a young man (which from two 
very rapid converfions we are led to conje€ture, as well as 
from fome other circumftances very apparent in this per- 
formance) we have good hopes that he will in time be a con- 
vert to found fenfe. A converfion of this kind will indeed 
hazard his popularity (if he hath any) but itwill amply re- 
eompenfe for what his friends may call an apoftacy from 
found doéirine. This is a refolution we do not defpair of an- 
nouncing in our review, at the proper period for an event of 
this nature, for nemo repente fit fapiens. We think we difcern 
even in this fermon fome faint dawnings of this more impor- 
tant converfion ; and we hope it will ** fhine more and more 
unto the perfe&t day.” At that period the fenfible and expe- 
rienced Sir Harry will be afhamed of the methodift and the 
Pefbyterian baronet, and regret moft heartily that to pleafe 
one clafs of people he fent his ‘‘ confeflion of faith” and to 
give a foolifh triumph to another, he fent his ** Sermon” to 
the prefs, with their ‘* imperfe€tions on their heads,” 

The text of our knight of the conventicle is, ** We are 
workers together with God.” <A Text very flattering to the 
vanity of the priefthood, from the conclave at Rome to the 
loweft emigrant from the foundery. Sir Harry hath made the 
mott of this text; and eagerly catching at the vaft confequence 
which it gives to ** the watchmen of the holy city,” he {wells 
beyond the limits of creation, and is ready in the pride of 
immortality to mock old time, and to fay with the foolifh 
children to the prophet Elifha, ‘¢ Go up, thou bald head, go !” 

But let Sir Harry fpeak in his own language, for ours falls 
infinitely below it. 

*¢-And none but himfelf is his own parallel.”—-Hear him. 
—‘* Are we then called to co-operate with one jo sic. 
glorious, fo majeftic ? How animating, how : 
thought ! In the fupport of the univeric v 
fellow-labourers with the Divine Beine.”’— 
fion, one would think! But the conceit 
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rhetoric, called (if we miftake not) epanorthofs, which by 
yielding a little fecures a great deal, and only retreats to faci- 
litate an advance.—Minifters indeed do not uphold the uni- 
verfe. ‘* But,” fays Sir Harry, “ our office is mof? noble, to 
be guardians of the world, were we qualified, would be doubt- 
lefs high honour. To be guardians of the divine image 
ftamped on the human foul is far higher honour : and this ho~ 
nour have all chriftian minifters, 

*¢ Engaged with the deity in the fame glorious work, we 
find the charaéters of divinity imprinted on our profeffion, 
It is eternal, It is compleatly ufeful. 

‘¢ The builders of Egyptian pyramids, of magnificent tem- 
ples, of ftately palaces, can now form no more defigns of im- 
provement or aftonifh the world with ftill greater wonders of 
archite€ture. The painter whofe portraits refle&t honour 
upon the art for fucceffive ages is rudely hurried from an un- 
finifhed piece by the king of terrors.’——-Moft uncour- 
teous treatment of this terrible old king not to fyffer the poor 
painter to finifh his piece! Had he been about an hiftorical 
piece it would have been the fame : for alas! the brufh is no 
{pear, the pallet no fhield, to keep off this remorfelefs enemy ! 
From the limner Sir Harry flies, (for though a rational di- 
vine, he hath ftill his flights) oyer “a great gulf that lies be- 
tween ;” and pays his compliments to ‘* the ftatefman,: the 
general, and the prince,” and condefcends to acknowledge 
that ** they too fhine in their day; that their lives are ad- 
vantageous to their country. They fhed bleffings, it may be 
on the next, or a third generation, But”-—(for it was ne- 
ceffary to qualify the compliment, fince your mere men of this 
world cannot bear much praife from fo high an authority, 
without running the hazard of lofing their humility) ‘ but,” 
fays Sir Harry, ¢¢ all earthly perfeétion hath its end. We 
the chriftian clergy can look beyond the grave, and fee our 
work continued to everlafting: when all the ftupendous 
works of the world are deftroyed, and the wifdom of ages re- 
turns to darknefs, and the riches of nations mingle with ori- 
ginal nothing, the human mind formed by us to the enjoy- 
ment of the Deity, fhall arife to more glorious accomplifh- 
ments, When, but (to ufe Sir Harry’s words) we are * de- 
terred by the immenfe profpeét through the vaft regions 
of fpace: imagination is wearied with the boundlefs ex- 
curfion, and become incapable of advancing.—Then paufe 
we,” And indeed we too think it high time, 


A Dif- 
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A Difconrfe which chtained the Premium in the Academy of Mar- 
feilles, in the Year 1777. By A. Liguier, he of 
Marfeilles, Tranflated from the French, 1200, 28. Dodfley. 


The fpirit of fingularity, which, about thirty years ago ex- 
cited the famous }. }. Routicauto decry the moral effeéts of the 
fciences, in antwer to a queftion propotéd by the academy of 
Dijon, teems to have ammated M. Liguier to arfémipt t6 de- 

taté in the fame marmer the moral effets of commerce, if 
reply to the rate queftion, propofed in like manner by 
the academy of Marteilies, “ What has been at all tifiies 
the influence of commerce upon the manners and genius of 
the people :”” Mr. Liguier’s reply alfo, like that of Rouffeau, 
ferves only to prove that the beft of fublunary enjoyments may 
be carried to exeeis, and that men may know and poflefs too 
rauch, for their cafe and quiet, as well as too little ; their de= 
¢lamation on theie twbje&s only ferving as a trite commentary 
on the trite adage, ¢/? modus in rebus, a mighty difcovery tru- 
ly ! That our judgment of this difcourfe is rightly formedy 
may perhaps be gathered by the difcerming reader from the 
concluding paragraph of tits ingenious little production. 

** So many humiliating truths are undoubtedly fufficient to prove 
that riches and luxury, the neceflary confequences of foreign com- 
mereé, have at all times produced: a diffolutenefs of nvanners.—— 
** What!” fay you, * muft we bern all our fips? Mutt we block 
up our ports ? Renouiice all thé wonders that our induftry has pros 
duced, and return to our rural employments and fimplicity of man- 
ners?’ Stay, gentlenen!—In pointing out the evils which coo 
merce oceafions, I have not pretended to feek for the remedy. F 
confefs, however, that the more we reflec upon this filly paffion for 
commerce, which leads men to deftroy themfelves, to tempt the 
dangers of the ocean, and bury themfelves in unfalutary chmates, 
for Nosile enjoyments, the more ftrongly we are induced to conclude, 
that men can never recover their loffes, and tafte the pure founcraiit 
of peace and ferenity, till they have learit:, from experience, that 
thére is no real happinefs, but in the poflzfion aud peaceable cul- 
tivation of their lands, and that the only traffic which is of real 
utility, is that whieh nature has: circun/fcribed in a flate, by the 
number of its inhabitatits, atid’ tHe fruits of its foil. The ihvefti_a- 
tion of this point would be worthy the labours of this enlightened 
age, and the execution might perhaps be hereafter effected, under 
the direction of a wife legulature. But if this ideais merely chi- 
merical ; if-we can no longer fupport the privation of a great num- 
ber af enjoyments and imaginary pleafures; if oar tainted fouls are 
no longer capablé-of rafting the fweemefs of a quiet ard uniform 
life, 1 will fay’to the mations, and above all tomy own, ‘* Since @ 

reign commerce is now become neceflary, let us try at leaft to 
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ive it fome limitations, and never forget that it has always occa- 
Foned the ruin of the people who have carried it to excefs. 

*¢°I could with my countrymen would ceafe to exclaim that 
commerce is too little refpected, and that the nobility fhould intereft 
themfelves in it. It feems they are afraid of a failure of merchants, 
or having too much blood among them to thed for the good of their 
country. Whofees not thatthe {pirit of commerce is incompatiblewith 
military genius? Intereft has already corrupted our families, blended 
our conditions, extinguifhed the old fpirit of honour, and overturned 
the manners of our anceftors. When Louis XIV. took the refo- 
lution to affemble the nobility of his realm, to conquer or be buried 
along with them in the ruins of his throne; that intrepid militia 
would have cruthed the whole power of Europe united. But the 
muft know little of the fpirit of commerce who think. that a fet of 
merchants would relinquifh their all, in fearch of a grave.* 

‘¢ Beware of confounding nobility and commerce ; let there 
always be between them fuch a diftinétion as will preferve amongft 
the nobles the love of ylory and difintereftednefs, and will excite 
the French merchants to a continuance in the honourable exercifes 


* To form a proper judgment of the fpirit of commerce and its effects, we 
fhould caft an eye upon thofe people who are folely fupported by it. See by what 
means the Dutch have eflablithed an exclufive trade with Japan. Nobody is igno- 
rant that Louvois purchafed of them that ammunition with which their country 
was conquered. “ It is notatall furprizing,” fays Voltaire upon this fubject, 
#6 that tradefemen fhould fell thefe ftores before the declaration of ‘war, when 
they fell them every day to the enemy in ‘the midf of ‘the hotteft campaigns.” 
The anfwer, which a merchant of thjs country made to Prince Maurice, who re- 
primanded him for this traffic, is well known. «* My Lord,” faid he, * if 
there was a pro!pect of carrying on by fea an advantageous commerce with Hell, 
I would rifque the burning of my fails to eftablith it.” [E/ai fur [Hip gen.] 
Holland rich, tolerant, induftrious and free, feems calculated for the encode 
yagement of the arts and fciences. However, though an adept in the feience 
of commerce, the progrefs of genius owes nothing to her, it is one of thefe 
countries wherein letters are the jeaft cultivated. Their fcanty foi] being moift, 
marfhy, and fit only for patturage, which requires:no cultivation, her people are 
all failors inftead of hufbandmen 3 and that alone is an effe€tual-bar to goed mane 
ners, *€ What a vaft difference do we fee between the rufticity of the peafant, 
and the drunkennefs of the fea-faring people ; between the rude paftimes of the 
one, and the thameful debaucherics of the other!’* An infinite number of public 
places of proftitution and drunkennefs is open at all times at Amfterdam,f with 
the countenance of the police, being deemed indifpenfably neceflary for the pro- 
tection of honeft people from the licentioufnefs of the mariners, But have we 
ever heard of the neceffity for fo infamous a diverfion in the country, to divert. 
the paffion of the peafantry, or that to keep them fram barbarity it was requifite to 
make them vicious? They talk a great deal of the laborious life, the fimplicity 
of drefs, and the economy of fome commercial republics; but thefe are only 
virtues in as far as they are fubfervient to the exercife of others: without this 
confideration, the mifer would be the moft virtuous of all men; for no one 
poffeffeth thefe qualities in fo eminent a degree, 


- $ With Mr. Liguier’s leave, this is an infinite exaggeration, and a great mif- 
veprefentation of the prudent police of Amflerdam. There is not one pubhe place of 
rofitusios or drunkennefs opens ct any time, wnder countenance of the police of 
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@f. their profeffian ta merit that nobility to which they afpire, and 
which they fo eagerly thirft after. 

_** Por you, ye happy inhabitants of the country, in whofe dwel- 
lings both nature and manners ftill find an afylum, quit not your 
peaceful manfions in fearch of that fortune which would coft you 
a thoufand fighs of repentance before ye ob:ained it, and whofe en- 
joyment would never recompénfe you for the obfcure but tranquil 
days which ye miuft facrifice to it: Learn to content yourfelves with 
a life of eafe and fimplicity, fo preferable to the buftling and tu- 
multuous life of our cities, where the thirft for riches is turned into 
madnefs, and the love of pleafures is become a delirium, and whence 
commerce has banifhed for ever that moderation which is the fource 
of all felicity, and the fafeguard of yours. 

Beatus ille qui procul negotiis 

Ut prifca gens, morialium 

Paterna rura bobus exercet fuis 

Solutus emni fenore, Hos. 


A Sermon delivered to a Congregation of Proteflant Diffenters, at 
Hackney, on the 10th of February, the Day appointed for a Ge= 
val Fafi. By Richard Price, D. D. 1s. Cadell. 


This fermon is preached from Genefis xviii. v. g2. ** And 
he faid; Oh, let not the Lord be angry, and I will fpeak yet 
but this once; peradventure ten fhall be found there. And 
he faid, F will not déftroy it for ten’s fake.” From thefe 
words the preacher takes occafion to draw the piéture of thofé 
true patriots, for whofe fake the hand of Providence fre- 
quently fpares a finful people ; pointing ont the neceffity of 
relying on fuch mén in cafes of national danger and diftrefs, 
In doing this, he attenypts to reconcile fuch reliance with his 
general political principles refpeéting government; obferving 
that “ the fovéreignty in every country belongs to the people ; 
and that it is a fad miftake to think, that private men have no- 
thing to do with the adminiftration of public affairs, or that 
there are my/teries in civil government, of which they are not 
judges.” ‘The inference, which our preacher draws from this 
argument, is in fact, a félo de fe. That the /overeignty in every 
country: belongs to the people, is moft certain, But what are 
the rights of the /overeignty? The powers of conftituting the 
legiflative and executive “~~ of government, and the sais 
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of intine particular perfons to exert the delegated 

of Ag cpalltunian, What havethefe powers and priviteges 
to do with the immediate adminjflration of public affairs ? is 
is not the office of the /overciguty, but that of thofe deputies or 
reprefentatives, to whoa the mahi af the people have de- 
legated it. ‘Phat private men have nothing to do with the 
adminiftration of public affairs, any farther than as private 
men, is therefore obvious. And, though it may bea /adthine 
that there fhould be fo much occafion for artificial my/ffery in 
the adminiftration of civil government ; we are perfuaded it 
it would be a worfe thing, if fuch my/ery were expofed to the 
profane eyes of the yulgar. Indeed, the bufinefs of civil 
government, in a great ftate, is fo complicated, as to render 
the conduct of it naturally myfterions enough, and far above 
the immediate comprehenfion of perfoas in private life. The 
French cit, in the play, indeed, tells Harlequin, on being 
afked, if he thinks he could fill the office of fecretary of 
flate, replies, with a true citizen felf-iufficiency, auffi bien 
qu'un autre: and yet, if Harlequin had prefumed on a know- 
ledge in the occupation of the cit, there is no dqubt, but the 
fatter would have been ready with the proverbial reply, ** there 


is a myftery in all trades.” There is at teat, my " enough 


in our preacher’s profeffion, to induce him, onc would think, 
to confine himfelf to the inveftigation and expofition of reli- 
gious myfteries, without entering thus unbecomingly into thofe 
of politics: a fcience, of whoi¢ principles. be entertains but a 
very imperfect and inadequate idea, notwithftanding the po- 


pularity he hath acquired, on that account, among his pare 
uzans, a i eK 


Six old Plays, on which Shakelpeare founded bis MMeafitre for 
Maficre, bis Comedy of Errors, the Laming of the Shrew, 
King Folm, Henry Wand Vand King Lear, 2 vol. {malt 
8yvo. 8s. Leeroft. ; 


We fhould not wonder, if on the perufal of the ingenious 
Mrs, Lefox’s Shakef peare Mbuftrated, Mr. Steevens’s laft edi- 
tion of Shakefpeare’s’plays, and the prefent edition of the fix 
old plays, om which the abovementioned comedies are found- 
ed, fome free-thinkers among our play-going-crities fhould 

.be unhinged: in theiy dramatic principles, and withhold part 
t of 
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of their faith from the god of their idolatry, our immortal 
poct.. Certain it is, that we may very logically infer, from 
the premifes, that, however {fuperior and original was the ge» 
nius of Shakefpeare, in delineating the fecret motions of thehu- 
man heart, and in depiéting the public manners of men in his 
dialogue, he feldom fubmitted to the labour of invention, in 
faggefting faéts, and contriving the condué of his plot. To 
fay the truth, though it border on theatrical treafon, Shake- 
fpeare was far from being an adept in what the moderns call 
dramatic compofition; which the tiny play-wrights of the 
day impute to the pofleffion of dramatic gemus ; though, God 
knows! there isno more natural genius required, to make a 
man mafter of it, than he may acquire by ferving an appren- 
ticefhip behind the fcenes, under the players. And yet, by 
the help of- this connoifféur/hip in flage-effec?, have the petits- 
pieces of a Foote and a Colman borne away the applaufe from 
even fome a produétions. Should the fuperficial 
admirers, we fay, of this artificial part of the drama take 
umbrage at the with which Shakefpeare has borrowed 
from his predeceffors and contemporaries, it-would not be fur- 
prifing if they fhould load his memory with the degrading 
appellations of a compiler, an imitator, and a plagiary, as-they 
do the names of a Murphy, a Cumberland, er a Kenrick. 
kee 





4 Menady om the Death of David Garrick, Ef7. To which is 
added Charity, a Paraphrafe on the Thirteenth Chapter of the 
Firft Epifile of St. Paul to the Corinthians. Poems written for 
> Vafe at Bath-Eafion, By William Maeyler, 4to. is. 

rown. 


Fhis Monody might go down well enough at Bath-Eafton, 
but, like land-carriage fifh, it feems to have fuffered by the 
delay in bringing it up to London, As to Mr. Meyler’s pa- 
traphrafe on Charity, the matter of it precludes any fevere 
ftridture on its manners. — 





4 Momdy to the Memory of David Garrick, Efg. 8vo. 6d. 
arrifon. : 
t 





It is fomewhat remarkable, that, among all thé péetical ad» 
mirers of our Englifh’ Rofcius; there fhould not be found one 
capable of making a good elegy on his death. Even the ge- 
nial powers of young Sheridan feemed to be fo checked by the 
circumftance of his predeteffor’s deceafe, that they appeared 
froft-nipt, though cloathed m the warmeft winter-fuit of 
theatrical pageantry. ‘To {peak the truth, the Muses, with, 
and upon, whom he lived, appear to be affeéted by his death, 
juft as would be a grateful covey of King’s-Place whores with 
the death of the bawd that fuperintends their nunnery, _ 
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A Letter to Dr. Fordyce, in Anfwer to bis Sermon on the delufive 
and perfecuting Spirit of Poperys 8vo. 1s: 6d. Robinfon. 


Mr. Berrington (the redoubted antagonift of Dr. Prieft- 
ley, in refpeét to materiali/m, and who was fo highly offended 
at our fuppofing him a man of ftraw, purpofely fet up to be 
knocked down) is here engaged with another popular, prefby-. 
terian divine, in defence of popery. But, as we do not love 
to interfere with religious difputes, we leave them to battle it 
Gut pugnis, pedibus, fujiibus, each /uo modo. ade. 


The Revelation of St. Fobn hiftovically explained ; not compiled 
from Commentators and other Authors, but an Original; writ- 
~ ten by Fohn James Bachmair, M.A: Svo. 5s. Dodiley. 


Mr. John James Bachmair is not altogether fo original as he 
feems to infinuate.; but he is not the lefs extraordinary for that 
for he furpaffes all the originals in their own way ; appealing 
even to the Pope himfelf whether he be not the whore-bear- 
ing beaft of the Apocalypfe. “re 


The Diftraéted Lover, a Poem. gto. 1s. 6d. Davies. 
Written on the melancholy fubjeét of Mr. Hackman and 


Mifs Ray. The thoughts are aninvated and poetical, and 
the verfification harmonious and forcible: ean 


Refec- 








STOP /+eeE 
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ReflcEtions on the Death of Mifs Martha Ray. 4t0. 6d, Har- 


rifon and Co, 


Had this writer refle€ted as much on his own verfes, as he 
affeéts to have done on the fubje&t of them,’we conceive he 
would have fpared himfelf the trouble of publifhing, and us 
the labour of reviewing, them, **% * 


Ode to the Naval Officers of Great-Britain. By W. Mafin, 
M. A 4to. 6d. Cadell. 


As Dr. Akenfide wrote an occafional ode to the country 
gentlemen, fo Mr. Mafon feems to have been infpired by the 
fame motive, to addre{s an ode to the naval officers of Great- 
Britain. But, though inferior writers may find themfelves 
under the neceffity of catching at a popular occafion, to gain 
a little tranfient popularity, it is an expedient unworthy of a 
man of real reputation and true genius. The confequence 

enerally is, as in the prefent cafe, he fucceeds accordingly, 
and, inftead of genuine, unbiafled applaufe, obtains only the 
partial reward of a proftituted and proftituting party. **® 


Dr. Falck's Guardian of Health. By N. D. Falck, M.D. 
vs Small O&avo. 4s. Law. 


This little volume is written in Dr. Falck’s ufual declama- 
tory way, with a zeal for knowledge, if not always with 
knowledge. We are glad, however, that the Doétor hath 
put health under the charge of the conftable, as we may be 
now certain, that, by applying to him, we may haye her al~ . 
ways forth-coming,. *s 


Hermit of the Rock, or the Hiflory of the as de Lau- 
* fanne and the Comte de Leury. Tranflated from a French Ma- 
“nufcript. 12m0. 3 vols. gs. bound. Noble. 


So furious /u/?, through ftrainers well refined, - 
Js gentle /ove, and charms all womankind. 


COR. 





































CORRESPONDENCE, 


To the Londax Reviewers. 


; Sias 
I fhall not addrefs you by the ufial title of Genslemen, becaufe I 
think it is an appellation you have no right to. Nor do I addrefs 
ou under any expectation of your complying with a demand, which 
think proper neverthelefs to make, in order to juftify the mode of 
proceeding that will take place on your refufal, The demand is, 
that you will infert the following copy of verfes with the notes an- 
nexed, in the correfpondence to your next review .If the fignature 
K. did not confirm it, it were in vain for your editor to deny that 
he wrote the cruel and abufiwe article in your laft month's review, 
on the rev. Mr. David Williams’s letter, on intellectual liberty, to 
Sir George Savile; a performance that does honour to the libera- 
lity of the writer’s thinking, and will be remenmbered im the annals 
of literature, when the London Review fhall be buried in oblivion 
and forgotten. The fathion of the times is to make-reprifals, and 
there is no author who hath more right to retaliation than my 
friend ; in whofe behalf I have feribbled what I dare you and your 
editor to infert ; mot fearing to attack an opponent {& umiverfally 
valnerable even on his own ground. 

; , . ¥ours,. &c, 
May 7, 1779 A, B, 






hg The: London Reviewers might think themfelves fully jnQi- 
fied in refufing to comply with. the: above rude and menacing de- 
mand; as the angry veric-writer had not the patience to wait till 
the. publication. af their review, before he caufed his curious verfes 
and notes to be printed in a.public newfpaper. To convince. this 
doughty correfpondent, however, that our editor is neither fo vul- 
nerable nor fo fearful gf being wounded as he imagines, we have 
complied with his demand; doing him, at the fame time, the fim 
vour to correct.fome litle miftakes: into which, in the ardour of 
his friendfhip he has fallen, either from the precipitation of his. re+ 
fentment, or the mifconceptions of his ignorance. We cannot help 
expreffing our wifh, neverthelefs, thas. Mr. David Williams, inftead of 
thus making reprifals, as A. B. calls it, at fecond-hand, had addrefled 
us:liimifelfi in-'a civil remoniivance againtt. {uch ftriéturésas’ 

to. have-offended. him. We fhould have allowed him the fullett 
{cope of retribution, and have either juftified or, exculpated otr- 
felves, or ftood felf-accufed with refpect tothe having done him 
any ibjury. - te 


To 
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On being informed that he intended to fland @ Candidate for 
; Holy Orders.§ mae 





‘ Alas, poot K-nr-ck! hatt thou found, 
At length, that att is bur a ftrumpet! 
Though hartafs’d with th’ inceffant found, 
Will none believe thy puffiag trumpet! — 


Can all thy Merry Andrew’s tricks 
No longer cheat the vulgar eye? 
And though felf-love each packet mix, 
Will fearce a fingle thilling fly. 


Oh ! how hath learning wink’d at fenfe, © . 
To fee on his * Reviewing ftagé 
The quent his rotten-poft Sif nfe, 
And prate'like magpye in-his cage! 


«¢ All you whom watery gripes attack 
*¢ Or windy qualms of moral fitnefs, 
‘¢ My pafte will eafe you in a crack, 
** Stand forth, ~Lorenzo, and be witnefs. 


§ Where A. B. could pick up this piece of mifinformation, we know hot: perbaps 
be founded it on the circumftance of our editot’s being lately complimented with the 
degree of Doétor of Divinity by a Dutch uniwerfity : or perbaps on that of Dr. K.'s 
youngeft fon’s preparing bimfelf for ordination. 

* There is a pretended review of books by W. Kenrick, alias Campbell, alias 
Johnfon, alias Maty ; in which every production of talents and gerius is mangled 
with an ignorant and malignant effrontery peculizr to the author.¥ 

+ Epiftlesto Lorenzo. Verfes of K——, without poetry.t 


© It isa pity Mr. A. B. did not properly inform bimfelf of the names of the Lona 
don. Reviewers, before be prefumed to-mention thofé of géntlemen, who hever wrote or 
were pretended to write a linein their work. 
+ If A. B. bad faid poetry without verfe, it bad been nearer the truth: the ale 
lwfions and images, in the Epiftles to Lorenzo, being, for the moft part, at poetical 
ds the argament it triotal and philoféphical : and, thoagh a number of lame lines may 
well be found in a produttion that was originally written almoft extempore, and bas 
never been fince correted, we apprebend ik verfifters in the kingdom ewould find 
themfilves equally at fault in treating fich abfirnfe JubjeBs in rbime. Add to tbity 
that our editor docs not, mor does it appear be ever did, pique bimfelf on poetical com= 
pyfition, although it is well knows by fuch as are perfe intimate with bim, that no 
writer living perbaps compofts verfes (and that good ones too when be bas a mind to 
it) swith more facility than Dr. K——.The abfurdity of judging of a writer's talent 
Sor verfification, from a number of inbarmonious lines that may bave fap bim in a 
dong and multifarious compofition, is obvious to every candid critic. What would be 


faid to a who ld infer Milton’s want of talents for verification from 
the very confiderable reibber of co -profaic lines in his Paradife loft, the beft poem 
in our language !—And what fhall be faid to the bigh encomiums paffed, 
on the poetical as well as philofopbical merit of the Epifpleste Lorenzo, by the Monthly 
and Critical Reviewers, on tbeir firft publication, when the mame of the author was rot 
known ! 
Vor, IX. Zz “ To 
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‘6 To cure, my friends, your coftive ills, 
* Swallow no weak and ‘trifling potion ; 
&¢ A dofe of my {Orffyrius’ pills, 
‘¢ Shall give you a perpetual motion. 


#¢ That none hereafter may complain . 
‘¢ Of drooping rheum, catarrh, and phthificks, 
‘¢ To heal the lungs, and heal the brain, 
‘* Here’s quinteflence of metaphyficks '§ 


«* When reafon fails, my falve of — 
** Religious nodes, and tophs dilcuffes ; 
** And if a rupture be the cafe, 
‘© T fel the true elaftic truffes. 


*« Form’d by unknown mechanic rules, 
*¢ With fubtile threads of matter rare ; 
*¢ All other trafs-makets are fools, 
** But thefe will fic you to a hair. 


‘* Ye nervous maids, who pine away, 

“ Whofe features fade with ficknefs green ; 
* To clothe your cheeks in beauty’s ray, 

** Purchafe my wond’rous oil of fpleen, 


** From Falftaff’s || fkeleton diftill’d, 
** Thefe magic drops will help frigidiry, 
‘* See with true wit the phial fill’d, : 


** No froth, no cloud, or infipidity ! 


{ He tried to exhibit proofs of the poffibility of a perpetual motion, in the 
manner of Jonas and Breflaw; but he had not the talents or the charaéter of the 
above gentlemen. f 

§ See his abufive articles on all thofe publications where metaphyfics are in- 
troduced, f i 

{| A wretched imitation of Shakefpeare, in the form of a play, which was 
damned in the reprefentation. || . 

tT If a lie be, in profe and verfe, as the poet fays, the fame; we leave our readers 
to call A. B. by bis proper name. The manner in which. Dri K. fome years 
ago attempted to prove the prafficability d the perpetual motion, was not that.of 
either a, Jonas or Breflaw, but that of a Bernouilli, a *sGravefande, and a Newton. 
A. B. tells a truth, however, in faying that our editor bad neither the talents nor 
character of the firmer gentlemen: there is indeed a wide difference between the abi- 
lities of men of fcience and literature, and thofe of a juggler; even as much as there is 
between an orthodox divine, and what the Bifbop of Gloucefler pertinently calls a 
paganized Chriftian. 

It bas been elfewbere binted, in our prefent Review, that it is not for writers to ridi- 
cule the principles of fale fcience, whe are ignorant of the true. The con- 
temners of the difcovery of Orffyreus, may now foon have an opportunity of feeing it 
revived by one of bis own countrymen, as well as by Dr. K, 

|| Had Mr. David Williams's friend been prefent, at Drury-Lane, when the co- 
medy of Falflaff’'s Wedding was firft played, the reiterated burfis of laughter, tke 
proofs of involuntary applaufe which were echoed through the theatre, from the be- 
ginning to the end of the play, would bardly bave pajfed upon bim for a fign of 
its being damn’d —The reafon,of its not being again reprefented on the London the- 
atres, is fet forth in the author printed letter to tbe date D, Garrick, Efg. on the occafion. 
But, were it otherwifey-the"damnation of a comedy on the flage is no proof of its de= 

merit, mor, if it were, doth Dr. K. value bimfelf on writing plays, or is be ag all 
Joricitous about bis theatrical falvation. 
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‘© I’m the rare doctor of the age, 
‘¢ Each drug I fell is admirabile ; 

** Come, throw your kerchiefs on the flage, 
“* For all my aurum is potabile.” 


Is this the fact? Nay, then ’tis time 
Some freth impofture to effay ; 

But now. more ferious grows my rhime, 
For liquid gold no debts will pay. 


What can that working brain conceive ? 
Where will the hunted fox retreat? 
Ever accuftomed to deceive, 
What fcheme remains ? what untry’d cheat? 


The mufe will blab, for late fhe heard 
This femi-Pagan, femi-Jew 
(While cunning from his optics leer’d) 
Profefs, the church was now his view. 
This fcheme refolv’d on, day and night 
He thumbs the Greek and Latin gramma:, 
For pity ’twere fo fage a wight 
Should in examination ftammer.* 


Reform’d at once, and all his mind, 
Intent on livings, ftalls, and flocks ; 
He gives his errors to the wind, 
Infpir’d, enlighten’d, orthodox. 
Varying with ev’ry guft that blew, 
Now fx’d on Troth’s firm bafis, fure ; 
Or like the Polar needle, true, 
He points to fome fnug fine-cure. 


Pfeudo-mechanic, pfeudo-critic, 
And pfeudo-pupil of the nine; 
In morals, lame and paralytic, 
He’s now a found, fincere divine: 
And that upon the golden coatft, 
His leaky boat may reach its ftation, 
He deems it meet for aye to boaft 
His firm belief in revelation. 
Now bleffings on thy wily head ! 
May this laft thift obtain fuccefs ; 
Their guardian arms may bifhops fpread, 
And the fictitious faint carefs. 


ervations Civil and Canonical, &c. could be under any nece, 


Zz2 
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to recur 


* Admitting the pretended occafion of thefe verfes were even teal, and that the 
autbor of Oblar 

to the rudiments of either Latin or Greek, we fee no refleétion bis doing fo cafts on cur 
editor, but that of bis being felicitous not to engage in a profeffion, without being duly 


Still 





Correfpandence, 
Still may’ft thou fit on Wifdom’s height, 
With fcience fraught, as with latinity, 
And ftill unrivall’d may’ft thou write, 
Thy wit as true, as thy divinity. 


 petaten aun ad 


To the, Authors of the London Review, 


GENTLEMEN, , 

Though you have, in your laft Review, taken fome flight notice 
of the firlt volume of Dr. Horfley’s edition of Newton’s works, 
yet as yop haye fcarcely toyched on his deviation from the terms of 
his printed propofals, and have neither given any enumeration, ei- 
ther of the parts of the work or its detects, tf hope you will have no 
objections againft inferting the following remarks on that perfor- 
mance, as they may give fame idca of the work, and alfo perhaps 
be an inducemenr to the Doétor to endeavour to make the remainder 
more worthy of the public notice, I am, Gentlemen, . 

a Your conftant reader and admirer, 

Hoxton, May 19, 1779. is R. B. 


There feems to bea furprizing fimilarity between certain reverend 
commentators and thofe borderers that inhabit the northern banks 
of the Tweed ; for as thefe when they cannot {wim over the river 
themfelves, drive an ox into the water, and pafs by taking hold of 
his tail, fo thofe, when. incapable of producing ‘any thing of their 
own worth the notice of potterity, endeavour to perpetuate their 
names by affixing their comments to the works of relpestable au- 
authors: how lar this motive may have influenced our prefent 
commentator, might be gathered from the volume before us; but 
as he informs the seule thir next is to be mach fuperior, we 
fiiall defer that confideration ‘till we fe his future exploirs, and 
only take notice at prefeat of fome few fpecimens of his fkill as an 
editor in this firft volume, which confifts of the Univerfal Arithme- 
tic; a pieee on prime and ultimate ratios ; fome few extracts from 
the Commercium Epiftoticum ; the Treatife on Quadratures ; the 
potihumous book of fluxions; the differential method, and the 
enumeration of lines of the third order; to which the editor has 
added two papers of his own, under the titles of Logifica Inf- 
nitorum, and Geometria Fluxicnum. o 

In the firft. place he thews himfelf ftronger than Hercules in 
breaking bis word ; for in his propofdls we were told that geome- 
trical contlructions -would be viven to many of the problems in the 
univerfal arithmetic ; but behold, -he bas not given-a fingle con- 
ftruction, nor even fo much as_ apologized for the Sesion : we 

‘were alfo promifed a tract on thé effection of folid problems, and 
that top with no {mall degree of pomp, but this is alfo omitted ; 
wwe were promied oecafional noies, aad fupplemental differtations, 
wherein the new improvements were to be elucidated, and great 
; great 
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things performed ; and. tifefe promifes were not only repeated] 
mainte toch Latin and English, but even in taking at oe he 
ve us promiflory notes under his own hand that the books would 
be delivered according to his printed propofals ; but inftead of ful- 
filling his agreement, we are amufed with a rhodomontade ftory, 
how he had wrote a commentary on the Arithmetica Univer” 
lis, and how it contained nineteen chapters, and how it was too 
big to be inferted, and how it might fome time or other be publith- 
ed, and how the firft thing in it was about Eratofthenes’s fieve, and 
how at laft—we were to have no commentary at all.—Certainly, if 
ever flagrant and barefaced, impofition deferved the reprehenfion of 
the public, this does; for what benefit. can it be to his fub{cribers 
to have their book {welled witha lift of the chapters of a private 
comment that only exifts in his clofet, when they have paid their 
money, and are baulked in their expectations of finding it publicly 

in the book. ' a i, hier cae 
What omiffions are mentioned hitherto, only relate to a fingle 
book, namely, the Univerfal Arithmetic; but.we might the more 
readily have {pared the, Doétor’s comment:on this, had he kept.his 
romife with regard to the original in others, efpecially after having 
a our mathematieal Bobadil fo much planet-ftruck as he appears 
tc be in the notes that he has vouchfafed to give us, for he fays in 
his propofals, fpeaking of the, firft volume, ** This volume «ill 
“* alfo contain the piece de fuftemate mundi, and all the mifcellaneous 
papers difperfed in the philofophical tranfactions or elfewpere, &.” 
Now of ail thefe pieces theye is not a fingle paper inferted in the 
whole volume! Neither has he inferted the Commerciym Epiftolicum 
which was particularly promifed, excepting thofe few extracts pu- 
blithed by fones; and what is the.more extraordinary, he never 
gives himfelt the leaft concern about. any apology, as fome modeft 
people would aukwardly do,. but after haying omitted thofe pieces 
where they ought to have been, and of courfe put it out of his 
power to infert them any where after, but where they will. be im- 
proper, he boldiy tells us that the next book he begins the Princi- 

pia, and there we may expect great things. iw 

But this is not the only breach.of. promife. the Doctor has been 
guilty of, for it was announced in his er that.the treatife of 
quadratures was to be accompanied by Robins’s difcourfe' on Auxions, 
and Pemberton’s Epjflolg ad amicum de Cotefi inventis; now as the 
_laft is hoth exceedingly, fcarce and elegant, and the.former was 
never tranflated into Latin ; . what muft foreigners and others think 
. af the DeGtor, that have been induced to fubfcribe in expectation 
of gratifying their one by thofe.exceilent pieces, and find 
themfelves. 6 thockingly difappointed? If he expected his fub- 
feribers. to. confider his ** Geometry of Flusions’” as an equivalent 
for the omiffion, he muft have a;wretched opinion of their diicern- 
-men ; for that heavy proysGon, though evidently fabricated from 
_the works of others, is fo vague and indiftin, betrays fuch a con- 
fufion of ideas, and cannes "8 much cloudy nothingnefs in the ex- 
_preflion, that a man to relifh it fhould be void of all tafte wharevet : 
tis 
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"tis true it is wrote in imitation of the works of the ancients,” bu? 
his imitation is as much like theirs, as an apple is like an oyfter* 

As a fpecimen of his fkill in transferring to the commentator 
what belongs to the author, fee p. 11, where he calls algebraicat 
expreifions with furd indices, a new fpecies of irrational quantities ; 
now as the exponential calculus, which the foreigners have plumed 
themfelves not a little upon, was fabricated from thofe furd indices, 
it would not have been amifs in the Doétor to have afcribed the in- 
vention to Newton himfelf, as this ew /pecies is mentioned by him 
in page 18g of the Commercium Epiftolicum. 

After having finifh'd the univerfal arithmetic, he makes fuch a 
derangement in the order of the work as even Bentley himfelf 
would have been afhamed of ; for though we were given to-under- 
fland in the propofals that the work was not intended for beginners, 
yet here, under a pretence of fome imaginary benefit to the learner, 
we have the firft fection of the Principia torn out of its place, and 
without any neceffity difh’d up with an enormous heap of dull © 
infipid comment: now either this piece will be inferted in its proper 
‘place again or not ; if it be, this is quite needlefs here,’ fince a re- 
ference thither would juft have anfwered the learner’s purpofe as 
well, and we flhould not have had to pay for the fame thing twice 
ever; if it be not inferted, it will be an unprecedented liberty in 
an editor to alter the arrangement of the book, and this boafted edi- 
tion will be imperfedt. 

The Analyfis per Equationes, and Excerpta ex Epiftolis, are 
treated quite in the flile of modern explication ; for as the fubjeéts 
are for the moft part very eafy, they are loaded witha dead weight 
‘of explanation and commentary, moftly confifting of trite extracts 
from books of menfuration and trigonometry ; however they thew 
feveral inftances of the Doétor’s {kill in avoiding difficulties, par- 
ticularly in p. 293, where inftead of fhewing the grounds of a rule, 
and its ule in the higher orders of fluxions, he contents himfelf 
with referring to Maclaurin’s algebra, where it is not applied to 
fluxions at all; it is true he reters alfo to the 4th chapter of the 
Gepmnetria Analytica for a better method, but like ditionaries that 
refer you backward and forward for two words of the fame import 
without explaining either, he neither demonftrates one, nor fhew 
the truth of the other. 

Commentators have generally a {trong propenfity to be very folemn 
and confequential about trifles, but this editor is fo exceedingly te- 
dious and difyufting when he finds a minute fault, that one would 
fuppofe a prefs error appeared as formidable to his eyes as a loufe 
in a microfcope, for examples of which fee p. 310, near half of 

‘which is fpent in raving about a petty tranfpofition of two figns ; 
alfo p. 347, where there is a long note to little purpofe about a 
trifling omiffion of the tranfcriber or printer ; alfo p. 352 and 353, 

where Profeflor Stewart is ridiculoufly ftigmatized as a plagiary for 

_omitring to quote Raphfon as the deteétor of a fmall prefs error that 
no perfon with his eyes open could overlook, &c. &c. 


3 As 
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As the treatife of quadratures has already been explained by Me- 
lander, Le Sueur, Toxquier, and feveral others, it is not to be 
wondered at that the Dottor has produced fcarce any thing new 
thereon ; that he has omitted the naties of thofe three excellent 
authors, is exactly agreeable to his ufual method of writing; how- 
ever, it was quite needlefs to exprefs himfelf thus in p. 363, ‘* Ne- 
que vero noftra eft hac demonfiratio fed Maclaurini,” for that de- 
monftration, both in elegance and invention, is fo totally different 
from any thing the Doctor ever produced, that he needed not to 
have been under the flighteft apprehenfions of its ever being mif- 
taken for his own; and the fame may be faid of that in p. 314, 
only there alas, the Dodctor forgot to.add, Neque vero notftra eft 
hac, fed Viviani! fee Viviani de locis folidis, p. 9, and de max. 
et min. p. 30. ; ' 

. The Doétor has long been a reformer of points and fyilables, 
though his endeavours have not met with the greatet approbation ; 
thus, in the Philofophical Tranfactions he would not {ay a paper. 
was read, but that it was ** redde ;” and here in the alyebraical ex- 
preffions, he makes ufe of a fign to connect the numbers of.a pro- 
duét together, different from that ufed by all other writers. now; 
the parenthefis of the foreigners being the fimpleft character of 
any ; if we muft have innovations, that certainly ought to bave had 
the preference ; but when a character is introduced which tends 
only to miflead the reader, by inducing him to miftake it for a radi- 
cal that has loft its index ; to render the printing of analytic fub- 
jects more tedious, difficult and expenfive than before, and to an- 
{wer no one good purpofe befides whatever; it not only deferves 
the fevereft contempt, bui fhews ‘* a moft pitiful ambition in him 
that ufes it,” 

As our editor thought proper to’ pafs over the rule in page 294, 
by referring to the Geometria Analytica, we might have expected 
to find there the fubjeét treated at fome length ; but alas, in page 
420, where there was fo tempting an opportunity for a commenta- 
tor to thew his fkill, by explaining and demonitrating that excel 
lent rule, which feparates the indeterminates, and finds the fluent 
at the fame time, we have not fo much asa note, but all is filent 
as the grave: however when he gets into plain road again, and 
comes to drawing tangents and finding areas, he fhines away, and 
** holds his farthing candle to the fun,” as ufual. - 

The Geometria Analytica is followed by the Methodus differ- 
entialis, but though the ** Excerpta” like a Siberian in furs, could 
fcarcely be feen for comment, this is not fo much as honoured 
with a fingle note, the reafon of which may be eafily accounted 
for. . 

The laft of Newton’s pieces in this-volume, is the enumeration 
of lines of the third order; which according to the Doctor’s pro- 
pofals, was to have been acompanied by Stirling’s illuitration ; but 
we have already had fufficient proofs of the Doétor’s breach of 
promife without mentioning this, and fhal! therefore only obferve 
shat this piece likewife has not fo much as a note. 

The 
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The Geometria fuxionum will be confidered hereafter, as well as 
fome other pieces that are here but flightly touched; as to the 
{mall paper to which the Doétor ‘has given the pompous :title‘of 
Logiflica Infinitorum, it might have been proper enough in an in- 
troduction to algebra, but to oblige his fubferibers to purchafe.a 

jece that contams nothing but the common multiplication and di+ 
vifion of feries, by introducing fuch a thing into the works of New- 
ton, is juft a fimilar cafe to the. jew broker in the play, that when 
he lends money obliges the borrower to take with it a lot of old 
frippery and Scotch paving ftones. . _ 

I cannot finith-thefe remarks withouttaking notice of a moftun~ 
charitable inftance of unprovoked infult which the Doétor -has. wan- 
tonly thrown out againit Stewart:of Aberdeen in feveral places in 
this volume, by reprefenting him asa plagiary; as I have -mever- 
feen Stewart’s book I cannot fay how much he may deferve the im- 

utation ; but be that as ir may, Newron’s work was no proper ve- 
Kicle for conveying the effufions of the Doétor’s bill to pofterity, and: 
he of all people ought to have been the la{t to have opened at the 
feent of plagiarifm, for motives too many and flagrant here to-enu- 
merate. tn. 


TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. - 


The correfpondent who thinks we have treated 4 cettain writer 
in the Wel with too much fevericty, i our critique on his own 
performance and that of his antagoni(t, fhould. have pointed out the 
particulars in which out animadverfions exceeded the limits of cWat 
free and impartial criticifm on which we have hitherto conduéted 
and intend at al? times to comduct the London Review. General and 
indifcriminate reflections we heed not, but fhall be ever difpofed to 
retract any etror into which we may have fallen, and fhall newer 
blath to make an apology for a miftake, when it is clearly proved to 
as that we have been. betrayed into one. ae ' 

As for the infinudtion that péerfonal and private refentment dic- 
tated the articles complained of, we hall not condefcend to make 
any reply to it; and mutt fay once for all, that if every perfon 
who thinks proper to ftart up as an author without the requifitequa- 
Kifications, fhould take it into his head to call us to’an account for 
giving foch a charatter of his book as we afe convinced it -merits, 
we fhould find our employment exeeed any patience but ours. 

It isenough to review dull and infignificant performances, with- 
out entering into a controverfy with every author, whofe vanity 
is not gratified by our applaufe. 

Ss. E. W. M. N. R, 





